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STATISTICS. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  manner  of  reporting 
school  statistics  during  the  past  year.  Formerly  these 
reports  were  published  to  cover  half-year  periods,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  combine  and  average  the  figures  in 
two  separate  reports  in  order  to  obtain  a  statement 
which  included  a  full  school  or  a  financial  year.  In  order 
to  continue  the  practice  in  former  reports,  and  for  con- 
venience of  reference,  a  brief  extract  from  the  statistics 
already  printed  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  is  given.  The  usual  summary  of  the  facts  ascer- 
tained by  the  latest  school  census  which  is  required  by 
law  to  be  annually  taken  is  also  stated,  as  follows: 

SCHOOL  CENSUS,   SEPTEMBER,    1910. 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 117,244 

Number  attending  public  schools 88,064 

Number  attending  private  schools 19,263 

*  Number  not  attending  school 9,917 


SUMMAEY    OF    SCHOOL    STATISTICS 

For  Year  ending  June  SO,  1910. 


Total 
Registration. 


Average 

Number 

Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Normal 

High  and  Latin. .  .  . 
Elementary  schools. 
Kindergartens 


225 
12,292 
90,997 

7,487 


219 

ll,0.iO 

82,739 

5,694 


214 
10,333 

75,682 
4,347 


Totals 

Special  schools. 


111,001 
443 


99,702 
357 


90,576 
315 


All  day  schools. 


111,444 


100,059 


90,891 


*  The  compulsory  school   age  is  from  seven  to  fourteen  years.     The   census  returns 
include  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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SUMMARY   OF    SCHOOL    STATISTICS.— Coreduded.- 


Total 
Registration, 


Average 

Number 

Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Evening  High 

Evening  elementary 

Evening  industrial 

Totals 

Totals  of  all  day  and  evening  school; 


7,519 

11,191 

1,146 


3,849 

5,740 

537 


3,1.57 

3,881 

380 


19,856 


10,126 


■,41S 


131,300 


110,185 


98,309 


SUMMARY    OF   ALL   TEACHERS.— JUNE    30,   1910. 
Number  oj  Schools. 


Schools. 


Number 
of  Schools. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Men. 


Wo 


Total. 


Normal 

High  and  Latin 
Elementary.  .  . 
Kindergarten .  . 

Special 

Totals 


1 

14 

*65 

t  117 

t4 


5 
190 
153 


10 

216 

1,828 

230 

186 


15 

406 

1,981 

230 

216 


201 


378 


2,470 


2,848 


ADDITIONAL   SCHOOL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

,  Chapter  450  of  the  Acts  of  1907  provides  for  an 
annual  issue  of  bonds  within  the  debt  limit  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
expended  by  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners 
for  providing  additional  school  accommodations  within 

*  Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

t  Includes  seven  afternoon  kindergarten  classes  established  as  follows:  Adams  District 
(2),  Nov.  29,  1909;  Hugh  O'Brien  District  (1),  Nov.  29,  1909;  Quincy  District  (1),  Nov. 
29,  1909,  and  (1)  March  1,  1910;  Phillips  Brooks  District  (1),  Nov.  29,  1909;  Wells  Dis- 
trict (1),  Dec.  20,  1909. 

t  Horace  Mann,  Spectacle  Island,  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  Pre-Apprentice  Schoo 
in  Printing  and  Bookbinding.  The  number  of  teachers  given  includes  the  teachers  of  these 
special  schools  and  all  general  supervisors  and  directors. 
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districts  designated  by  the  School  Committee.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
convinced  the  School  Committee  that  this  amount  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  existing  and  urgent  demands 
with  respect  to  accommodations,  and  it  therefore  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  Legislature  which  provided  for  an 
additional  issue  of  bonds  for  this  purpose  amounting 
to  §1,000,000  in  1910,  an  equal  amount  in  1911,  and 
$500,000  in  1912,  This  bill  was  subsequently  amended 
so  as  to  authorize  loans  of  $500,000  in  each  of  the 
three  years  specified,  thus  reducing  the  total  amount  to 
$1,500,000. 

The  Finance  Commission,  however,  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  legislative  committee  to  which  the 
bill  had  been  referred,  in  which  the  commission  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  cost  of  new  school  buildings  should 
be  met  by  taxes  and  not  by  the  issue  of  loans.  Since  the 
passage  of  chapter  448  of  the  Acts  of  1901  the  School 
Committee  has  had  the  authority  to  make  annual  appro- 
priations at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  $1,000  on  the  average 
valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost  of 
additional  accommodations  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
makes  appropriations  for  general  school  purposes.  This 
power  it  had  exercised  but  once,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  $90,000,  in  1901,  owing,  mainly,  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  various  mayors  who  favored  the  issue  of  loans 
rather  than  an  increase  in  tax  rates  to  meet  this  expense. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Finance  Commission  again 
directed  attention  to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  situation 
and  emphasized  the  objections  that  exist  to  increasing 
the  indebtedness  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  cost  of  annually  recurrent  needs.  The  bill  therefore 
failed  of  enactment. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee,  the  necessi- 
ties then  existing  with  respect  to  new  school  accommo- 
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dations  were  such  as  to  justify  it  in  exercising  its  full 
legal  powers  in  providing  funds  therefor,  and  it  there- 
fore authorized  the  issue  of  the  $500,000  in  bonds  under 
the  act  passed  in  1907,  and  also  made  the  full  appro- 
priation of  40  cents  per  $1,000  on  the  valuation  on  which 
the  appropriations  of  the  City  Council  are  based,  as 
authorized  by  Chapter  388  of  the  Acts  of  1909, 
amounting  to  $529,557,  thus  making  an  amount  some- 
what in  excess  of  $1,000,000  available  for  this  purpose 
during  the  year  1910. 

The  order  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  became 
effective  without  the  approval  of  the  Mayor.  The  order 
making  an  appropriation  from  the  tax  levy  was  returned 
with  his  disapproval.  In  subsequently  passing  this 
latter  order  over  the  veto  of  the  Mayor  the  School 
Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  an 
annually  recurrent  expenditure  borrowing  should  be 
considered  the  extraordinary  means,  and  raising  the 
money  directly  out  of  the  tax  levy  the  normal  method. 
The  sum  that  may  be  legally  appropriated  from  taxes 
for  additional  school  accommodations  represents  approxi- 
mately the  amount  that  should  be  expended  annually 
for  this  purpose,  while  the  $500,000  which  may  be  raised 
by  loan  represents  accumulated  or  extraordinary  needs 
for  which  the  tax  levy  insufficiently  provides. 

The  School  Committee  also  passed  over  the  veto  of 
the  Mayor  an  order  authorizing  a  loan  of  $300,000 
to  be  expended  for  a  site  and  building  for  a  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  school  administration  offices, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  446  of  the 
Acts  of  1909,  which  authorizes  the  issue  of  bonds  for 
this  purpose  amounting  to  $50,000  in  1909,  $300,000 
in  1910,  and  $250,000  in  1911.  The  cost  of  this  site 
and  building,  however,  will  be  reduced  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  proposed  sale  of  the  Mason  street  headquarters 
and  the  Winthrop  School  estate  on  Tremont  street. 
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The  total  amount  raised  during  the  year  for  addi- 
tional accommodations  thus  aggregates  $1,329,557. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  in 
providing  additional  accommodations: 

1.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  of  S500,000, 
authorized  by  Chapter  450  of  the  Acts  of  1907. 

2.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  40  cents  upon  each  $1,000 
of  the  tax  levy  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee, 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  388  of  the  Acts  of  1909, 
this  latter  appropriation  being  the  first  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  from  the  tax  levy  with  the  exception  of 
the  sum  of  $90,000  which  was  appropriated  in  1901-02 
to  meet  a  special  emergency. 

From  Bond  Issue. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  450  of  the  Acts  of 
1907,  the  sum  of  $500,000  became  available  during  the 
year  for  additional  school  accommodations  and  appro- 
priate action  was  taken  by  the  School  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  in  this  direction. 

The  original  list  as  forwarded  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  was  as  follows: 


School  Distkict. 


Number  of 
Pupils. 


Estimated 
Cost. 


Administration  expenses 

1.  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  completion  of  Annex  to  Dorches- 

ter High  School 

2.  Brimmer  District,  completion  of  elementary  school,  upper 

grades 

3.  Edward  Everett  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades, 

building  only 

4.  Bennett  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades,  land  only, 

5.  Washington  AUston    District,  elementary    school,    lower 

grades,  land  only 

6.  Blackinton  District,  elementary  school,  upper  grades,  land 

and  building 

7.  Phillips  Brooks  District,  elementary  school,  upper  grades, 

land  and  building 

8.  Comins  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades,  land  only, 

9.  Dwight  District,  completion  of  Annex  to  Girls'  High  School, 

10.  Everett  District,  completion  of  Trade  School  for  Girls 

11.  Adams  District,  completion  of  elementary  school,  upper 

grades 

12.  Adams  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades,  land  only, 

Total 


176 
176 


176 
396 


528 
528 


$35,000 

5,000 

58,000 

22,000 
10,000 

15,000 

77,000 

95,000 
50,000 
29,000 
10,000 

76,000 
18,000 

$500,000 
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On  July  16,  1910,  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Com- 
missioners requested  the  following  changes  in  the  above 
list,  which  were  approved  by  the  School  Committee  on 
the  following  August  13: 


School  District. 


Estimated 
Cost. 


7.  Phillips  Brooks  District,  elementary  school,  upper  grades,  land  and 
building,  528  pupils,  was  stricken  out,  and  in  place  thereof  the 
following  was  substituted: 

7.  Prescott  District,  erection  and  completion  of  an  isolated  boiler  plant, 
addition  to  Polk  Street  School,  132  pupils,  and  enlarging  yard 


Comins  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades,  land  only,  .528  pupils, 
was  stricken  out,  and  in  place  thereof  the  following  was  substituted: 

Lowell  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades,  addition  to  Wyman 
Street  School,  132  pupils 


$77,000 


25,000 


On  January  30,  1911,  the  School  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  School- 
house  Commissioners,  again  amended  the  list  of  1910  by  approving  a 
transfer  from  the  undesignated  balance  of  bonds  authorized  during  1910 
under  Chapter  450  of  the  Acts  of  1907  to  Lyman  District,  elementary  school, 
upper  grades,  of  the  sum  of  $43,000. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  progress  made  in 
providing  the  accommodations  specified  above  during 
the  year : 

Item  1. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  District. —  Completion  of  Annex  to  the  Dorchester  High 
School;  this  building  is  situated  on  Lithgow  street,  Dorchester;  contains 
eighteen  class  rooms,  a  woodworking  room,  a  metal  handicraft  room,  a 
mechanical  drawing  room  and  wardrobes  in  the  basement;  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  September,  1910. 

Item  2. 
Brimmer  District. —  Completion  of  elementary  school,  upper  grades 
(Abraham  Lincoln  School),  situated  on  Ferdinand,  Melrose,  and  Fayette 
streets;  contains  forty  class  rooms,  a  manual  training  room,  a  cooking  room, 
and  an  assembly  hall;  is  well  under  way  and  will  be  completed  and  ready 
for  occupancy  about  June,  1911. 

Item  3. 
Edward  Everett  District. —  Elementary  school,  lower  grades,   building 
only;  contains  four  class  rooms,  a  teachers'  room,  and  nurse's  room;  will 
be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  about  September,  1911. 
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Item  If.. 
Bennett  District. —  Elementary  school,  lower  grades,  land  onlj^;  a  parcel 
of  land  containing  approximately   40,000  square  feet   on  Turner  street, 
Brighton,  has  been  acquired. 

Item  5. 
Washington  AUston  District.— Wemeniavy  school,   lower  grades,   land 
only;  a  parcel  of  land  on  Holmes  avenue,  Brighton,  containing  approxi- 
mately 26,000  square  feet  has  been  acquired. 

Item  6. 

Blackinton  District. —  Upper  grades,  land  and  building;  this  is  an 
addition  to  the  present  Blackinton  School;  the  addition  contains  eight 
class  rooms,  manual  training  room,  teachers'  room,  nurse's  room,  and  a 
cooking  room  was  built  in  the  old  portion  of  the  building;  it  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  January,  1911. 

Item  7. 

Prescott  District. —  Isolated  boiler  plant,  addition  to  Polk  Street  School, 
enlarging  yard;  under  this  item  a  boiler  house  will  be  erected  on  a  parcel 
of  land  acquired,  containing  approximately  7,200  square  feet  and  adjoining 
the  yard  of  the  Polk  Street  School;  from  this  central  boiler  plant  heat 
will  be  furnished  for  the  Prescott  School,  Polk  Street  School,  and  the 
annex  to  the  Prescott  School,  which  is  being  erected  over  the  boiler 
housef  this  annex  will  contain  an  assembly  hall,  two  class  rooms,  master's 
oflBce,  and  will  be  connected  with  the  Prescott  School  by  corridors  on  each 
floor.  To  make  a  safer  and  better  approach  to  the  Prescott  School,  land 
on  Elm  street  containing  approximately  4,000  square  feet  has  been  acquired. 
The  work  will  be  completed  about  June  1,  1911. 

Item  S. 
Lowell  District. —  Addition  to  Wyman  Street  School;   contains  three 
class  rooms;   the   work   was   completed   and    the   building   occupied  in 
October,  1910. 

Item  9. 

Dwight  District. —  Addition  to  Girls'  High  School;  this  addition  contains 
eight  class  rooms,  gymnasium,  and  lunch  room;  the  work  was  completed 
and  the  building  occupied  in  January,  1911. 

Item  10. 
Everett  District. —  Completion  of  Trade  School  for  Girls;  this  item  called 
for  the  complete  overhauling  of  the  plumbing  system  in  the  building 
618  Massachusetts  avenue;  the  work  was  completed  during  the  summer 
of  1910  and  the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1910. 

Item  11 
Adams   District. —  Elementary   school    (Samuel    Adams  School) ;    this 
bmlding  contains  fourteen  class  rooms,   assembly  haJi,  manual  training 
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room,  cooking  room,  master's  office,  teachers'  and  nurse's  rooms;  the 
work  was  completed  and  the  building  occupied  in  December,  1910. 

Item  12. 
Adams  District. —  Elementary  school,  lower  grades,  land  only;  a  parcel 
of  land  located  on  Frankfort  and  Lubec  streets,  East  Boston,  and  con- 
taining approximately  44,887  square  feet,  has  been  acquired. 

The  progress  made  with  regard  to  the  items  author- 
ized in  1909  and  referred  to  in  the  annual  report  for  that 
year  is  as  follows: 

ItCfll  1. 

Elementary  School,  Adams  District.—  Samuel  Adams  School,  containing 
fourteen  class  rooms,  assembly  hall,  manual  training  room,  cooking  room, 
master's  office,  teachers'  room,  and  nurse's  room;  completed  and  occupied 
in  December,  1910. 

Item  2. 

This  item  was  divided  so  that  two  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the 
district  might  be  erected : 

(a.)  Elementary  School,  Sherwin  District. —  Lower  grades  (Lafayette 
School),  located  on  Ruggles  street,  Roxbury,  to  contain  eight  class 
rooms,  nurse's  room  and  teachers'  room,  one  of  the  class  rooms  to  be 
used  as  a  fresh  air  room;  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy  about 
April,  1911. 

(6.)  Elementary  School,  Sherwin  District. —  Upper  grades  (George  T. 
Angell  School),  located  on  Hunneman  street  and  Harrison  avenue,  Rox- 
bury; this  building  is  to  contain  sixteen  rooms,  assembly  hall,  a  manual 
training  room,  cooking  room,  and  nurse's  room;  but  only  eight  rooms 
are  to  be  built  at  this  time.  The  work  was  advertised  and  estimates 
received,  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost  of  the  foundations  for 
the  building,  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  rejected  all  figures, 
and  are  now  redesigning  the  building,  to  be  located  on  another  portion  of 
the  lot  where  better  footings  are  obtainable.  After  a  conference  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  this  item  was  changed  to  a  lower  grade 
elementary  school,  and  will  contain  eight  class  rooms,  nurse's  room,  and 
a  teachers'  room.  The  building  will'^be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
January,  1912. 

Item  3. 

Elementary  School,  Leiois  District. —  Lower  grades  (William  Lloj^d 
Garrison  School),  located  on  Hutchings  street,  Roxbury,  containing  nine 
class  rooms,  nurse's  room,  teachers'  room,  and  kindergarten;  was  finished 
and  occupied  in  October,  1910. 

Ite?n  4- 

Dwight  District. —  Addition  to  Girls'  High  School,  containing  eight 
class  rooms,  gymnasium,  and  lunch  room;  was  finished  and  occupied  in 
January,  1911. 
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High  School  of  Commerce  and  School  Administration  Building. 
Chapter  446  of  the  Acts  of  1909  provides  for  the  taking  of  land  and 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  Board  of  School- 
house  Commissioners.  A  site  on  Warrenton  street,  adjoining  the  present 
Brimmer  School,  was  selected  early  in  January,  1910.  Later  this  location 
was  given  up,  and  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  voted  to 
place  the  building  on  what  is  known  as  Fort  Hill  square  and  so  notified 
the  School  Committee.  No  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  School 
Committee. 

From  Tax  Levy. 
On  May  3,  1910,  the  School  Committee  voted  that, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  already  appropriated  for 
current  expenses,  there  be  appropriated,  under  Chapter 
388  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  for  constructing  and  furnishing 
new  school-houses,  including  the  taking  of  land  therefor, 
and  for  school  yards,  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards 
for  use,  the  sum  of  $529,557,  an  amount  made  available 
by  a  tax  levy  of  40  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  the  average 
valuation  of  the  city,  and  on  May  16  forwarded  to  the 
Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  a  list  designating 
the  school  districts  within  which  additional  school  accom- 
modations were  to  be  provided.     This  list  was  as  follows: 

1.  Prescott  District,  Charlesto-^vTi,  elementary  school,  upper  grades. 

2.  Lyman  District,  East  Boston,  elementary  school,  upper  grades. 

3.  Wells  District,  West  End,  elementary  school,  lower  grades. 

4.  Lewis  District,  Roxbury,  elementary  school,  upper  grades. 

5.  Franklin  District,  South  End,  elementary  school,  lower  grades. 

6.  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester,  elementary  school,  upper  grades. 

7.  Longfellow  District,  Roslindale,  elementary  school,  lower  grades. 

8.  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  South  Boston,  elementary  school,  lower 
grades. 

9.  Warren  District,  Charlestown,  elementarj-  school,  lower  grades. 

On  December  28,  1910,  the  above  list  was  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  items: 


10. 

11. 


Phillips  Brooks  District,  Roxbury,  elementary  school,  upper  grades. 
Comins  District,  Roxbury,  elementarj-  school,  lower  grades. 
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On  July  16,  1910,  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Com- 
missioners notified  the  School  Committee  that  it  pre- 
ferred to  expend  this  appropriation  for  the  following 
items  selected  from  those  designated  by  the  School 
Committee,  this  after  conferring  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools: 

9.     Warren  District,  Charlestown,  elementary  school,  lower 

grades,  land  and  building $15,000 

4.     Lewis  District,  Roxbury,  elementary  school,  upper  grades, 

land  and  building 158,000 

6.     Roger  Wolcott   District,    Dorchester,    elementary  school, 

upper  grades,  building 66,000 

2.     Lyman  District,  East  Boston,  elementary  school,  upper 

grades,  land  and  building 85,557 

10.  Comins  District,   elementary  school,   lower  grades,  land 

and  building 105,000 

11.  Phillips  Brooks  District,  elementary  school,  upper  grades, 

land  and  building •  .        .        .        100,000 

Total S529,557 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  progress  made  in 
providing  the  accommodations  above  specified  during  the 
year : 

9.  Wan-en  District,  Charlestown,  elementarj^  school,  lower  grades,  land 
and  building.  A  parcel  of  land  located  on  Pearl  street,  Charlestown,  con- 
taining approximately  10,700  square  feet,  with  the  building  thereon,  was 
acquired.  This  propertj'  was  known  as  the  Doane  House.  The  building 
was  completely  renovated  and  accommodations  have  been  provided  for 
about  150  children.     The  building  was  occupied  in  September,  1910. 

4.  Lewis  District,  Roxbury,  elementary  school,  upper  grades,  land  and 
building.  A  parcel  of  land  located  on  Walnut  avenue  and  containing 
approximately  41,200  square  feet  has  been  acquired.  The  building  is 
designed  to  contain  sixteen  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall.  The  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  April,  1912. 

6.  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester,  elementary  school,  upper  grades, 
building.  This  building  will  be  located  on  the  same  lot  as  that  of  the 
Tileston  School,  Norfolk  street.  It  will  eventually  contain  sixteen  class 
rooms  and  assembly  hall,  but  at  this  time  only  a  portion  of  the  building 
containing  eight  class  rooms  will  be  erected.  This  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  September,  1911. 

2.  Lyman  District,  East  Boston,  elementary  school,  upper  grades,  land 
and  building.     A  parcel  of  land  located  on  Paris  street,  East  Boston,  and 
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containing  approximately  40,000  square  feet,  has  been  acquired.  The 
building  is  to  contain  sixteen  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  about  April,  1912. 

10.  Comins  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades,  land  and  building. 
A  parcel  of  land  located  on  Parker  street  and  Fisher  avenue,  Roxbury,  and 
containing  approximately  40,000  square  feet,  has  been  acquired.  The 
building  is  to  contain  twelve  class  rooms,  and  Vill  be  finished  and  ready 
for  occupancy  about  November,  1911. 

11.  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Roxbury,  elementary  school,  upper  grades, 
land  and  building.  A  parcel  of  land  located  on  Brookford,  Dewey,  and 
Dacia  streets,  Roxbury,  and  containing  approximately  36,000  square  feet, 
has  been  acquired.  It  was  intended  that  this  item  should  eventually  be  a 
building  with  sixteen  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  hall,  but  plans  were 
drawn  at  this  time  for  the  erection  of  a  portion  of  the  building  to  contain 
twelve  class  rooms.  The  work  was  advertised  and  estimates  received,  but 
after  a  conference  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Board  of 
Schoolhouse  Commissioners  considered  that  better  results  could  be 
obtained  by  rejecting  all  estimates,  have  the  plans  completed  for  the  entire 
building,  and  readvertise.  The  building  will  probablj'  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  April,  1912. 

PER    CAPITA    MONEY    ALLOWANCE    FOR    SCHOOL    SUPPLIES. 

An  order  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee  in 
June  requesting  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  which 
consists  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Auditor, 
and  the  Business  Agent,  to  report  a  fair  per  capita  money 
allowance  for  supplies  for  the  Normal,  Latin,  high,  and 
elementary  schools.  In  response  to  this  order  the 
following  recommendations  were  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  in  November: 

1.  That  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  a 
sum  be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  which  sum  shall  be  at  a  fixed 
rate  for  each  pupil  in  the  schools;  this  per  capita  rate  to  provide  for  all 
expenditures  under  the  following  items: 

(a)    Text  books. 

(6)     Supplementary  books. 

(c)  Reference  books. 

(d)  Music  sheets. 

(e)  Globes. 
(/)     Maps. 
(g)     Charts. 

(/()     Manual  training  supplies  in' high  schools. 
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(i)     Drawing  supplies  in  normal  and  high  schools. 
ij)     Science  laboratories: 

Apparatus  and  supplies. 

Laboratory  assistance;  perishable  supplies. 
(k)    Educational  supplies  and  equipment  for : 

High  school  commercial  classes,  except  new  or  exchanged  type- 
writers. 

Kindergarten  classes. 

Sewing  classes. 

Special  classes. 

Disciplinary  classes. 
(l)      Printing  and  stock, 
(m)    Stationery, 
(n)    Postage, 
(o)     All  other  educational  supplies  and  incidentals  not  included  under 

specific  appropriations  elsewhere. 

2.  That  the  per  capita  allowance  per  pupil  for  supplies  be  based  on  the 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  during  the  month  of  November  of  each 
year. 

3.  That  for  the  year  1911-12  the  per  capita  allowance  for  supplies  be 
as  follows : 

Normal  School $6  00 

Latin  and  high  schools 4  60 

Elementary  schools 1  50 

Kindergartens 75 

4.  That  requisitions  for  supplies  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  particular  school,  and  that  such 
requisitions  be  sent  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  but  once  each 
month,  i.  e.,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month. 

5.  That  the  plan  of  a  per  capita  allowance  for  supplies  take  effect  on 
November  15,  1910. 

6.  That  in  both  high  and  elementary  schools  pupils  pay  the  cost  of  the 
materials  used  in  making  articles  other  than  those  termed  the  regular 
models  required  to  be  taught. 

7.  That  for  the  present  a  special  appropriation  be  made  for^the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  incidentals  for  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  for  the  Pre- 
Apprentice  School  in  Printing  and  Bookbinding,  and  for  the  evening 
schools,  and  that  special  appropriations  be  also  made  for  the  following 
items : 

(a)  Musical  instruments,  new. 

(b)  Musical  instruments,  repaired. 

(c)  Piano  covers. 

(d)  Piano  tuning. 

(e)  Moving  pianos. 

(/)     Manual  training  supplies,  elementary  schools. 
(g)     Drawing  supplies,  elementary  schools. 
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(h)     Educational  supplies  and  equipment  for: 

Cooking  classes. 

Typewriters  for  high  schools;  new  or  exchanged. 

General  educational  purposes. 
(i)     Advertising. 
(j)     Records,  proceedings. 
(k)     Account  books. 
(0      Office  equipment, 
(m)    Office  supplies. 
(n)     Janitors'  supplies, 
(o)     Delivery  of  supplies. 
(p)     Car  tickets  for: 

Horace  Mann  School. 

As  authorized  by  Board. 
(q)     Tuition,  wards  of  city. 
(/•)     Tuition,  town  of  Brookline. 
(s)     iSIiscellaneous  appropriation  for. 

School  census. 

Diplomas. 

Removing  ashes. 

Surety  bonds. 

School  Committee  contingent  fund. 

Superintendent  contingent  fund. 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations. 

School  exhibit. 

Telephone  and  telegraph. 

Bath  expenses. 

Badges,  licensed  minors. 

Sundries. 

Appropriate  instructions  were  then  issued  to  the 
school  principals  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  beginning 
on  November  15,  1910. 

This  legislation  is  of  great  importance,  and  will 
undoubtedly  benefit  the  entire  school  system  in  several 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  expenditure  for  school 
supplies  in  each  school  or  district  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  pupils.  Each  principal,  knowing  the 
amount  to  which  he  is  entitled,  will  be  enabled  to  order 
his  supplies  upon  a  definite  basis  and  calculate  not 
only  his  needs  but  the  amount  available  to  meet  them. 
No  particular  school  or  group  of  schools  will  receive 
more  than  its  proportionate  and  determined  part  of  the 
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appropriation  made  for  such  purposes,  nor  will  its  needs 
be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  others  whose  principals 
make  early  and  energetic  demands  upon  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  meet  the  cost  of  school  supplies.  Under 
this  plan  the  requisitions  of  the  principals  are  checked 
by  requiring  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge,  and  may  only  be  made  on  a  definite 
and  fixed  date  in  each  month.  This  means  that  a 
much  larger  per  capita  amount  will  be  expended  for 
supplies  for  elementary  schools  than  has  previously 
been  the  case,  and  that  the  scarcity  of  proper  educa- 
tional material  in  these  schools  so  long  complained  of 
will  now  be  materially  relieved,  and  without  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  the  high  schools  which  have  heretofore 
been  far  more  liberally  treated  in  this  direction  than 
the  elementary  schools. 

RETIRED    PRINCIPALS. 

The  adoption  of  the  seventy-year  retirement  age  rule 
and  the  establishment  of  a  more  liberal  pension  system 
naturally  resulted  in  the  retirement  from  the  service  of 
many  teachers,  including  a  number  of  principals  who  had 
long  been  identified  with  the  administration  of  their  sev- 
eral schools  and  districts.  Feeling  that  the  official  ties 
that  had  existed  for  many  years  between  these  principals 
and  the  school  system  should  not  be  completely  severed, 
and  that  some  additional  recognition  was  due  for  long 
and  efficient  service,  the  School  Committee,  on  June 
20,  1910,  created  the  ranks  of  head  master  emeritus  for 
high  and  Latin  schools,  and  master  emeritus  for  elemen- 
tary school  districts,  and  conferred  these  honorary 
titles  upon  retired  principals  as  follows: 

John  Tetlow Girls'  Latin  Bcliool. 

*  Frank  F.  Preble Adams  District. 

*  Samuel  J.  Bullock Bunker  Hill  District. 

James  A.  Page  D wight  District. 

*  Since  deceased. 
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*  J.  Willard  Brown    . 
Thomas  H.  Barnes 
Henry  L.  Clapp 
Edward  M.  Lancaster 
Sarah  Fuller  (principal) 
John  R.  Alorse 

Silas  C.  Stone  . 

*  N.  Hosea  Whittemore 
Edward  Southworth 
Fred  O.  Ellis    . 
Alfred  Bunker 
Henry  C.  Hard  on    . 
Edward  Stickney    . 
Orlendo  W.  Dimick 


Emerson  District. 
Gaston  District. 
George  Putnam  District. 
Gilbert  Stuart  District. 
Horace  Mann  School. 
Hugh  O'Brien  District. 
Hyde  District. 
Mary  Hemenway  District. 
Mather  District. 
Norcross  District. 
Quincy  District. 
Shurtleff  District. 
Yv'arren  District. 
^Vells  District. 


SALAKIES    OF    TEACHERS. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  annual  report  for  1909  to 
the  general  and  increasing  demand  for  a  readjustment 
and  advance  in  the  compensation  of  the  teaching  force, 
and  included  in  the  report  was  a  full  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  salaries  in  effect  for  all  ranks  and  grades 
of  teachers  for  the  last  thirty-four  years.  Especial 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  claim  of  assistants  in 
elementary  schools  for  an  advance  in  salary. 

A  bill  was  introduced  before  the  Legislature  of  1910 
in  behalf  of  these  teachers,  which  provided  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  school  appropriations  for  three 
successive  j^ears,  to  be  devoted  solely  and  exclusively 
to  providing  more  adequate  salaries  for  elementary 
school  teachers  of  those  ranks  for  which  the  maximum 
salary  is  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
This  bill  failed  of  enactment,  although  the  School  Com- 
mittee would  have  welcomed  appropriate  legislation 
that  would  admit  of  increasing  the  compensation  of 
the  teaching  force.  To  do  this,  however,  to  any  sub- 
stantial extent,  it  was  felt  to  be  essential  that  a  sufficient 
addition  to  the  tax  levy,  upon  which  school  appropria- 
tions are  based,  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature. 


*  Since  deceased. 
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Urgent  representations  have  been  made  to  the  School 
Committee  during  the  past  year  that  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools  in  charge  of  classes  composed  exclusively 
of  boys  were  in  justice  entitled  to  a  somewhat  higher 
rate  of  pay  than  teachers  of  classes  attended  by  girls 
alone,  or  by  both  boys  and  girls.  It  was  claimed  that 
to  teach  boys'  classes  is  more  wearing,  requires  special 
aptitude,  greater  disciplinary  power,  and,  in  general, 
is  substantially  more  difficult  in  many  different  ways. 
It  is  harder  to  secure  competent  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  take  charge  of  such  classes,  especially  of  the 
seventh  grades,  because  equal  compensation  is  allowed 
for  girls'  or  mixed  classes,  which  are  much  easier  to 
control,  and  such  classes  are  therefore  preferred  by  most 
teachers. 

The  School  Committee  felt  that  these  reasons  pos- 
sessed a  great  deal  of  force,  and  although  it  could  not 
undertake  to  grant  any  general  salary  increase,  it  could 
reasonably  give  to  this  limited  number  of  underpaid 
teachers  some  consideration.  It  therefore  added  another 
year  to  the  existing  scale  of  salaries  in  effect  for  assistants 
in  elementary  schools,  increasing  the  maximum  of  the 
rank  from  $936  to  $984  for  teachers  in  charge  of  classes 
composed  exclusively  of  boys  in  grades  above  the 
third,  thus  recognizing  in  a  financial  way,  so  far  as  it  was 
able,  the  claim  of  these  teachers  for  more  adequate 
compensation. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  it  may  be  enabled 
by  appropriate  legislation  in  1911  to  grant  some  well- 
deserved  advances  in  salary,  especially  to  the  assistants 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

DEFERRED  ANNIVERSARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Among  the  innovations  adopted  by  the  reorganized 
School  Committee  in  1906  was  a  plan  of  so-called  pro- 
motional examinations  in  connection  with  which  two 
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fixed  dates  were  established  —  January  1  and  September 
1  —  on  which  new  teachers  were  advanced  according  to 
the  salary  schedules  of  their  respective  ranks,  instead 
of  upon  the  actual  anniversaries  of  the  dates  upon  which 
they  began  service,  as  had  been  the  rule  and  custom  for 
many  years.  Under  this  plan  which  did  not  affect 
teachers  then  in  the  service,  a  new  teacher  remained  on 
the  entering  salary  not  only  for  a  full  year,  but  there- 
after until  the  first  day  of  January  or  the  first  day  of 
September  next  following  the  first  anniversary,  which 
might  mean  remaining  on  the  initial  salary  for  as  long  a 
period  as  a  year  and  eight  months.  This  loss,  of  course, 
continued  year  by  year  until  the  maximum  salary  of 
the  rank  was  reached,  and  operated  very  greatly  to  the 
pecuniary  disadvantage  of  the  teachers  whose  appoint- 
ments dated  at  times  furthest  remote  from  the  two  dates 
in  the  year  when  advances  in  salary  took  efTect.  In  the 
case  of  other  teachers  who  were  appointed  shortly  before 
January  1  or  September  1  the  delayed  advance  w^as  of 
but  slight  consequence. 

This  plan  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction, 
although  it  affected  only  new  teachers  who,  of  course, 
entered  the  service,  or  should  have  done  so,  with  a  full 
understanding  of  all  conditions  governing  their  employ- 
ment. The  School  Committee,  however,  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  remedy,  so  far  as  possible,  any  just  grievance, 
and  believing  that  this  situation  was  one  that  might 
properly  be  relieved,  passed  an  order  on  January  16,  1911, 
abolishing  the  system  of  delayed  anniversaries  after 
September  1,  1911,  and  providing  for  the  advancement  of 
all  teachers,  both  old  and  new,  upon  the  actual  anni- 
versaries of  the  dates  on  which  they  began  service  in 
their  latest  ranks.  This  change  will,  of  course,  involve  a 
readjustment  of  the  regulations  relating  to  promotional 
examinations  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  new 
system. 
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PENSIONS. 

In  1908  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  (chapter  589) 
on  the  application  of  the  School  Committee  which  pro- 
vided for  the  retirement  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  who  had 
taught  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years,  twenty  of 
which  had  been  in  Boston,  on  a  maximum  pension  of 
$180  per  annum.  Teachers  who  had  taught  a  less 
number  of  years  were  also  eligible  for  retirement,  upon 
a  lower  rate  of  pension  based  upon  the  length  of  their 
service.  To  meet  the  cost  of  this  system  of  pensions  the 
School  Committee  was  authorized  by  the  same  act  to 
make  an  annual  appropriation  equal  to  the  proceeds  of 
five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  average 
valuation  of  the  city  for  the  preceding  three  years,  which 
amounts  to  about  $65,000  per  annum.  Serious  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  two 
principal  grounds.  First,  the  maximum  pension  of 
$180  was  altogether  too  small;  and  second,  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  had  retired 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  many  of  whom  not 
unnaturally  felt  that  they  too  were  entitled  to  some 
consideration.  Then  again,  vigorous  protest  was  made 
against  the  flat  maximum  rate  of  $180  regardless  of  the 
previous  salary  earned.  In  order  that  the  many  con- 
flicting interests  might  be  harmonized,  and  especially 
that  all  the  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervising 
force  might  be  fairly  represented  in  the  determination 
of  a  plan  that  would  be  fair  to  all,  the  School  Committee 
established  a  Teachers'  Council  on  Pensions  in  which  were 
proportionally  represented  teachers  of  all  groups  and 
classes,  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  elected  by 
their  own  associates. 

Repeated  conferences  were  held,  and  the  Teachers' 
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Council  early  in  March  submitted  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
act  which  failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  School 
Comrnittee,  mainly  because  it  contemplated  the  diversion 
of  funds  intended  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
to  the  payment  of  pensions,  in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priation for  pension  purposes  already  authorized  by 
statute.  A  redraft  was  then  prepared  to  meet  this  and 
other  objections,  which  was  acceptable  both  to  the 
Teachers'  Council  and  to  the  School  Committee  and 
which  was  enacted  in  chapter  617  early  in  June,  1910. 

The  principal  features  of  the  present  system  of  pen- 
sions are  as  follows:  The  School  Committee  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  upon  each 
SI, 000  of  the  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
makes  appropriations  for  other  school  purposes.  The 
sum  thus  available  for  pensions  amounted  in  1909  to 
$65,043.19  and  in  1910  to  $66,194.65,  and  may  be 
expected  to  increase  annually  thereafter  at  about  the 
same  rate. 

From  time  to  time  such  sums  as  are  not  needed  for  the 
pajaiient  of  pensions  to  teachers  in  any  year  are  paid 
to  the  City  Treasurer,  who  is  also  ex-officio  treasurer 
of  the  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund,  and  invested 
in  interest  bearing  securities  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund. 
Accrued  interest  not  expended  during  sary  year  becomes 
available  for  the  payment  of  pensions  during  an}''  sub- 
sequent year. 

Summary  of  Chapter  617,  Acts  of  1910. 
The  School  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  its 
members,  may  retire  with  a  pension  any  member  of 
the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  of  the  public  day  schools 
who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and 
such  other  members  of  the  teaching  or  supervising  staff 
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as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  are  incapacitated 
for  further  efficient  service. 


Minimum  length  of  Boston  service  required 
for  pension 

Maximum  pension 

Minimum  pension  for  total  service  of  30 
years,  of  which  10  years  must  have  been  in 
Boston 

Rate  of  pension 


Annuitants  of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Fund  Association,  at  time  Chapter 
5S9,  Acts  of  1908,  took  effect,  or  other 
teachers  retired  previous  to  that  time 
having  taught  in  public  day  schools  for 
period  aggregating  30  years,  20  of  which 
were  in  Boston. 


10  years. 
$600. 


S312. 


As  many  thirtieths  of  one-third  of  salary  at 
date  of  retirement  as  there  are  years  of 
service,  but  not  less  than  $312  or  more 
than  $600  for  total  service  of  30  years. 

In  cases  where  the  term  of  service  is  less  than 
30  years,  and  salary  on  retirement  is  less 
than  $936  or  more  than  $1,800,  pension 
is  based  upon  the  minimum  of  $312  or  the 
maximum  of  $600,  instead  of  upon  salary. 

Amount  of  pension  to  be  determined  by 
School  Committee,  but  not  less  than  .8180. 

Not  less  than  sixty  such  persons  to  be 
granted  pensions  during  1910,  and  not 
less  than  that  number  to  be  kept  on 
pension  roll  at  all  times  until  all  eligible 
are  pensioned. 


The  maximum  salary  of  a  grade  teacher  is  now  and 
has  been  for  many  years  $936,  and  the  pension  of  $312 
is  one-third  of  this  salary.  Practically  all  these  teachers 
are  also  members  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund, 
which  pays  its  annuitants  at  the  rate  of  $180  per  annum. 
Thus  a  teacher  of  this  rank  may  retire  after  thirty  years 
of  service  on  more  than  half-pay  and,  if  she  happens 
to  belong  to  the  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
may  receive  an  additional  allowance  which  at  present  is 
at  the  rate  of  $78  per  annum.  The  maximum  pension 
of  $600  represents  a  one-third  pension  for  teachers  who 
do  not  receive  a  salary  of  more  than  $1,800. 

Sixty  of  the  annuitants  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund  and  other  previously  retired  teachers  who  made 
application  therefor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  within  three  months  after  its  passage,  were 
placed  upon  a  $180  pension,  and  vacancies  as  they 
occur  will  be  filled  by  additions  from  the  waiting  list. 
In  selecting  the  first  sixty  the  School  Committee  took 
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practically  the  sixty  seniors  in  age,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions in  favor  of  especially  needy  individual  cases.  It 
should  be  noted,  also,  that  a  number  of  applicants  who 
were  entitled  by  age  to  be  included  among  the  first 
sixty  to  be  pensioned,  generously  waived  their  claims  in 
favor  of  others  who  were  less  fortunately  situated 
financially.  The  pensions  of  all  teachers  who  had  been 
retired  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  act,  which 
allowed  a  maximum  rate  of  $180,  were  re-established  at 
substantial  increases  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  new  act,  from  July  1,  1910. 

The  total  number  of  persons  placed  upon  the  pension 
roll  from  1908  to  1910,  inclusive,  is  176,  of  whom  seven 
have  died,  making  the  number  at  the  close  of  the  year 
169.  The  annual  cost  for  pensions  paid  to  this  number 
is  about  $52,000. 

AGE    FOR   ADMISSION    TO   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

The  compulsory  school  age  established  by  law  includes 
children  who  are  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language.  In  certain  other  places  the  minimum 
age  for  admission  to  the  public  schools  is  fixed  at  six  or 
seven  years,  while  in  Boston  pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
grades  at  five  years,  and  have  been  admitted  formerly 
to  the  kindergarten  at  three  and  one-half  j'-ears.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  not  admitting  pupils 
to  the  grades  at  less  than  six  years  of  age,  which  would 
mean,  in  the  ordinary  course,  graduation  from  the 
elementary  schools  at  fourteen,  and  from  the  secondary 
or  high  schools  at  eighteen.  The  beginning  of  school 
life  at  too  early  an  age  is  to  be  deplored,  while  entry  at 
an  age  when  natural  growth  and  development,  both 
mental  and  physical,  keep  pace  with  the  established 
course  of  instruction  results  in  regular  and  easy  progress 
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through  the  school  system  without  delay  and  repetition 
of  the  work  of  any  grade  so  discouraging  to  the  child 
and  to  his  parents,  and  costly  to  the  taxpayer. 

Two  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rules 
of  the  Board  during  the  past  year  in  this  respect.  The 
minimum  age  for  admission  to  the  kindergarten  has  been 
raised  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  years,  and  children 
under  the  age  of  seven  years  may  not  be  admitted  to  the 
first  grade  after  October  31  in  each  year.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  latter  regulation  is  to  increase  the  average 
minimum  age  for  admission  to  the  grades  from  five  to  about 
five  and  one-half  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  change 
will  be  found  to  work  very  substantially  to  the  mental 
and  physical  benefit  of  the  children,  and  will  largely 
reduce  the  amount  of  retardation. 

BIRTH    CERTIFICATES    OF    PUPILS. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  past 
year  to  improvements  in  school  records,  and  the  new 
system  designed  for  elementary  schools,  and  which  has 
now  been  put  into  operation,  is  described  at  length  in 
the  latest  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  keeping  of  complete  and  accurate  records  with 
respect  to  school  children  is  of  a  good  deal  of  importance, 
especially  in  view  of  the  statutory  requirements  as  to 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  the  issue  of  age  and 
schooling  certificates  to  minors  who  desire  to  obtain 
employment.  Such  records  are  also  not  infrequently 
required  in  various  court  proceedings,  and  if  found  to 
be  incomplete  or  inaccurate  are  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  embarrassment.  In  the  past  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  cases  where  it  has 
become  necessary  to  establish  the  age  of  pupils  either 
during  the  period  of  their  school  attendance  or  in  later 
life. 

To  remedy  these  difficulties,  a  rule  was  adopted  in 
March,  1910,  which  provides,  in  substance,  that  pupils 
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admitted  for  the  first  time  must  present  a  birth  certifi- 
cate, baptismal  record,  official  governmental  passport 
containing  proof  of  age,  or  evidence  satisfactory^  to  the 
principal  that  none  of  these  is  available.  Pupils  who 
fail  to  present  such  evidence  of  age  may  be  admitted 
and  continued  in  the  schools  pending  the  receipt  of  the 
required  evidence. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  registration  of  pupils  at  the 
opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  each  teacher  is 
required  in  the  preceding  June  to  ascertain  which  pupils 
in  her  class  have  brothers  or  sisters  who  intend  to 
enter  the  schools  in  September,  and  through  such 
pupils  notify  the  parents  of  this  rule.  A  careful 
observance  of  these  requirements  will,  of  course,  make 
the  school  records  with  respect  to  the  ages  of  pupils 
of  real  value  in  the  decision  of  any  question  relating 
to  them  that  may  hereafter  arise. 

RETARDATION. 

Occasionally  statements  with  respect  to  various 
school  problems  are  made  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  based  upon  insufficient  investigation,  are  not 
devoid  of  certain  elements  of  humor.  For  example,  a 
group  of  one  or  two  hundred  children  is  taken  and 
a  certain  number  are  found  to  be  backward  or  anaemic. 
The  proportion  that  this  number  of  children  bears  to 
the  total  number  examined  is  ascertained.  The  same 
proportion  is  assumed  to  exist  with  respect  to  children 
in  general,  and  it  is  then  announced  that  out  of  so  many 
thousand  children  such  a  number  are  backward  or 
anaemic . 

Now  the  retardation  of  pupils  is  a  pretty  important 
matter,  serious  alike  to  tlie  children,  the  parents,  and 
the  public.  School  authorities  generally  appreciate 
that  this  is  a  factor  of  great  interest  in  the  determination 
of  many  problems  of  school  administration,  and  that 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 
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The  matter  has  been  investigated  this  year  with  a 
good  deal  of  care  and  in  a  comprehensive  way  so  far  as 
the  elementary  schools  are  concerned.  There  were  in 
these  schools  on  June  30,  1910,  approximately  81,000 
pupils.  A  report  was  obtained  with  respect  to  each 
one  of  these  pupils  who  failed  of  promotion  during  the 
school  year  1909-10.  The  summary  of  these  returns, 
which  follows,  is  of  great  interest  as  revealing  the  real 
causes  for  retardation  based  upon  an  actual  and  individ- 
ual investigation  of  a  large  number  of  cases  for  a  definite 
and  specific  period. 

In  June,  1910,  the  total  registration  in  the  elementary 
grades  was  80,908.  Out  of  this  number,  10.5  per  cent 
(8,496)  were  retarded,  i.  e.,  not  permitted  to  progress  to 
the  next  grade  on  the  opening  of  school  in  September, 
1910.  A  blank  form  was  sent  to  each  principal  request- 
ing him  to  state  the  reason  why  each  child  of  this  group 
(8,496)  had  not  been  promoted.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  replies  received: 

Illness  (diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  surgery,  etc.) 

Absence  caused  by  truancy,  neglect,  home  work 

Entered  late  in  the  school  year 

Came  from  other  schools 

Repeated  change  of  schools    . 

Came  recently  from  foreign  countries  . 

Promoted  on  trial  at  beginning  of  year 

Defective  hearing 

Defective  vision 

Defective  speech 

Deformities 

Lazy 

Inattentive 

Mentally  deficient 

Mentally  immature 

Causes  unknown 

Adenoids    . 

Nervous     . 

Cigarette  smokers 

Miscellaneous   . 


(slow  mental  development) 


1,252 

468 

650 

405 

181 

331 

239 

83 

241 

53 

31 

538 

495 

369 

2,803 

196 

13 

7 

14 

127 

8.496 
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Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  retarded,  the  percentage 
among  boys  was  55.4;  among  girls,  44.5. 

The  next  step,  which  is  now  being  taken,  is  an  inquiry 
by  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene,  through  its  corps 
of  nurses,  into  the  physical  condition  of  these  delayed 
pupils,  in  order  that  so  far  as  possible  any  defect  or 
impediment  may  be  remedied  or  alleviated  by  skilled 
professional  assistance  from  the  nurse,  the  family  physi- 
cian, or  municipal  or  philanthropic  agencies.  Long  ago 
it  was  discovered  that  many  pupils  who  were  supposed  to 
be  naturally  dull,  inattentive,  or  lazy  were  merely  suffer- 
ing from  some  physical  defect  which  might  have  been 
removed  or  modified  by  the  services  of  a  competent 
physician  or  specialist. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  unsuspected  hin- 
drances that  children  sometimes  labor  under  will  perhaps 
suffice  to  show  the  real  necessity  that  exists  for  constant 
and  unremitting  inquiry  into  the  actual  reasons  that 
goVern  any  peculiarity  a  child  may  exhibit.  Some  years 
ago,  the  father  of  a  boy  who  had  been  attending  a  high 
school  discovered  by  casually  asking  his  son  to  tell  the 
time  from  a  clock  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  room,  that 
the  boy  was  absolutely  unable  to  see  the  position  of 
the  hands,  while  the  boy  had  never  mentioned  his 
inability  to  distinguish  various  objects  clearly  because 
he  supposed  that  everyone  else  had  the  same  difficulty. 

The  investigations  now  regularly  conducted  in  regard 
to  the  physical  condition  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  should  make  such  an  occurrence  impossible,  in 
view  of  the  careful  manner  in  which  tests  for  hearing 
and  vision  are  conducted. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  502,  Acts  of  1906, 
every  child  in  the  public  schools  is  tested  annually  in 
sight  and  hearing.  This  test  is  made  by  the  school 
teacher.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  Boston 
all  test  uniformly  by  a  method  presented  by  the  Depart- 
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merit  of  School  Hygiene.  The  results  of  four  annual 
successive  tests  of  this  character  have  now  been  obtained, 
and  show  an  interesting  result  from  the  operation  of 
this  law. 


Year. 

Number 
Examined. 

Percentage 
Defective. 

1907 

83,909 
82,255 
82,944 

88,415 

31  50 

1908 

23  97 

1909 

22  71 

1910 

19  83 

In  1908-09,  5,084  children  had  vision  corrected.  In 
1909-10,  3,489  had  vision  corrected.  In  January,  1909, 
8,535  children  were  wearing  glasses.  In  January,  1910, 
this  number  was  reduced  to  6,381.  Of  this  last  group, 
2,865  have  been  brought  up  to  normal  vision  by  means 
of  glasses. 

In  1909,  1,213  children  had  defective  hearing  corrected. 
In  1910,  875  had  hearing  corrected.  In  1907  there  were 
in  the  schools  6,829  children  defective  in  hearing;  in  1908, 
6,329;  in  1909,  4,129;  in  1910,  3,231. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Improving  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Poor  handwriting  has  been  the  despair  of 
teachers  and  the  reproach  of  business  men.  Rapid  and 
legible  penmanship  has  been  at  times  regarded  almost 
as  one  of  the  lost  arts,  and  were  it  not  for  the  general 
adoption  of  the  typewriter  the  demand  for  better  hand- 
writing by  the  graduates  of  the  public  schools  would 
be  far  louder  than  it  is  at  present. 

To  meet  this  insistent  demand  the  schools  have  labored 
unceasingly  and  at  times  almost  despairingly.  Slant 
has  given  way  to  upright;  upright  to  medial,  etc.;  each 
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system  being  hailed  in  turn  as  the  all  to  be  desired  path 
to  legibility  and  speed.  The  employment  of  supervisors 
of  penmanship  has  been  considered,  as  well  as  the  adop- 
tion of  a  single  writing  book,  in  place  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
copy  books  on  the  authorized  list.  In  1907  it  was 
decided  to  try  an  entirely  different  method,  and  the 
Board  finally  authorized  the  adoption  of  the  Palmer 
method  of  business  writing,  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the 
schools  in  East  Boston,  beginning  January  1,  1908. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  were  so  satisfactory  that 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in  June,  1910,  recom- 
mended to  the  School  Committee  that  this  system  be 
adopted  for  all  the  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  citj^  Affirmative  action  was  taken  on  this  recom- 
mendation, ail  other  writing  books  were  dropped  from 
the  authorized  list,  and  steps  were  taken  to  provide 
that  all  teachers  should  qualify  themselves  to  teach  the 
Palmer  method  under  the  direction  of  the  representa- 
tives of  that  system. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  system  that  has  now 
been  made  available  aims  to  train  the  teachers  them- 
selves in  penmanship,  and  to  instruct  them  how  to  teach 
their  pupils  the  definite,  successive  drills  that  are  required 
to  master  muscular  movement  writing.  To  those 
teachers  w^ho  successfully  complete  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion a  teacher's  certificate  is  awarded. 

The  success  of  this  plan  in  those  schools  where  it  has 
been  thoroughly  tried,  and  where  the  teachers  them- 
selves have  given  the  required  time  and  attention  to  the 
subject,  has  been  highly  gratifjdng,  and  the  handwriting 
of  their  pupils  has  largely  lost  the  old  cramped  charac- 
teristics familiar  for  many  years,  and  has  acquired  the 
graceful  flowing  outlines  that  distinguish  writing  under 
the  new  system.  Many  of  the  teachers  appreciate 
the  opportunity  that  is  now  afforded  them,  at  no  expense 
to  themselves,  to  obtain  a  valuable  course  of  instruction 
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in  handwriting,  and  to  become  themselves  competent 
teachers  of  the  art  under  expert  direction.  About  two 
thousand  teachers  are  now  receiving  instruction  in  the 
Palmer  method,  and  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers  have  passed  their  final  examinations  and 
received  the  teacher's  certificate  in  the  system. 

SPELLING    CONTESTS. 

A  number  of  interesting  revivals  of  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  contests  have  been  held  during  the  year,  which 
proved  as  effective  in  arousing  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  pupils  engaging  in  them  as  was  found  to  be 
the  case  a  generation  or  two  ago  v/hen  the  ''spelling 
bee"  flourished. 

Several  of  these  contests  were  held  in  one  particular 
section  of  the  city  with  especially  gratifying  results. 
The  plan  pursued  was  somewhat  as  follows:  About 
the  middle  of  November  the  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  district  notified  the  masters  of  the 
schools  that  some  emphasis  was  to  be  given  the  subject 
of  spelling.  A  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  three 
upper  grades  was  held,  the  subject  discussed,  and 
various  plans  adopted  to  encourage  all  the  children  of 
these  grades  to  give  special  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  children  did  a  good  deal  of  excellent  independent 
work  in  this  direction.  For  example,  in  one  class  room 
the  pupils  were  divided  into  two  permanent  sides  and 
with  permanent  leaders,  one  a  boy  and  the  other  a 
girl.  There  were  both  boys  and  girls  on  each  side. 
At  one  visit  to  this  class  room  it  was  found  that  there 
had  been  five  contests  between  the  two  sides.  Two 
results  had  been  favorable  to  one  side;  two  results  to 
the  other  side;  and  the  fifth  result  was  a  tie.  The 
leaders  of  the  sides  made  vigorous  and  well  directed 
efforts  to  improve  the  spelling  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
room.     Each  pupil  in  the  class  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
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assistant  superintendent  describing  his  process  of  learn- 
ing his  spelUng  lesson.  There  were  about  forty-five 
such  letters,  but  no  two  seemed  to  indicate  the  same 
method  of  learning  the  lesson,  although  there  were,  of 
course,  marked  similarities.  These  letters  were  excellent 
in  every  w^ay,  with  just  enough  mistakes  in  spelling  to 
show  that  they  were  spontaneous,  undirected  by  the 
teacher  in  any  way,  and  the  result  of  the  individual 
thought  of  each  writer.  Other  class  rooms  followed 
somewhat  similar  methods,  and  there  were  numerous 
minor  contests  between  two  divisions  in  the  same  room, 
between  different  rooms  of  parallel  grades,  and  finally 
between  different  grades. 

By  means  of  these  contests  the  tw^enty  best  spellers 
in  each  of  the  five  schools  of  the  district  were  selected; 
and  the  one  hundred  best  spellers  met  in  one  school  hall 
on  an  afternoon  in  January,  1911,  to  discover  who  was 
the  very  best  speller  in  the  group.  This  final  contest 
lasted  about  one  hour  and  a  half  and  was  of  great 
interest,  especially  to  the  contestants.  Between  six 
and  eight  hundred  words  of  common  and  frequent 
occurrence  were  used.  The  number  competing  was 
rather  quickly  reduced  from  one  hundred  to  about 
sixty;  then  more  slowly  until  about  thirty  were  left, 
and  then  more  slowly  still  until  there  were  but  ten 
contestants  standing.  At  this  point  certificates  v/ere 
given  the  survivors,  stating  that  the  recipient  was  one 
of  the  ten  best  spellers  in  all  the  schools  of  the  district. 
The  contest  then  continued  until  but  one  pupil  was  left, 
who  received  a  certificate  that  he  was  the  best  speller 
of  the  contest.  Each  of  the  original  one  hundred  pupils 
also  received  an  official  certificate  of  participation  in  the 
contest.  This  number  represents  a  little  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  from  whom  the 
contestants  were  derived. 

In   another   school   a   figuring   contest   on   somewhat 
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similar  lines  was  conducted.  The  purpose  was  to  obtain 
an  approximately  correct  estimate  with  respect  both  to 
speed  and  accuracy.  Each  boy  took  his  place  in  line 
as  soon  as  he  had  completed  the  sum  set.  Thus  the  boy 
who  first  finished  the  sum  took  the  first  place ;  the  second 
to  finish,  the  next  place;  and  so  on.  Each  boy  was  then 
given  a  check  on  which  was  recorded  the  number  of  his 
place  in  line.  They  then  passed  to  a  group  of  teachers 
called  ''markers,"  who  determined  the  correctness  of 
the  sums.  Those  boys  who  had  correct  examples 
passed  to  a  group  of  teachers  designated  ''recorders," 
who  entered  the  number  of  each  boy's  check.  There 
were  about  seventy  boys  engaging  in  this  contest,  and 
certificates  were  given  to  the  ten  best. 

Somewhat  similar  contests  under  slightly  varying 
conditions  have  been  carried  on  in  other  schools  and 
groups  of  schools,  and  in  every  case  it  has  been  found 
that  the  pupils  responded  heartily  and  effectively,  and 
that  their  interest  in  the  subject  was  aroused,  their 
enthusiasm  stimulated,  and,  in  short,  that  spelling  or 
arithmetic  ceased  to  be  merely  an  "academic"  subject, 
but  rather  one  of  vital  and  absorbing  personal  interest. 

SCHOOL    LUNCHES. 

The  plan  for  the  serving  of  lunches  in  high  schools 
by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  that 
has  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Committee  and  the  head-masters  of 
such  schools,  has  been  continued  without  change  during 
the  past  year. 

This  organization  aims  to  provide  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  not  to 
make  a  profit  as  a  business  enterprise.  For  example, 
its  total  receipts  for  a  recent  year  were  $40,715.66,  and 
its  expenses  $40,496.51,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $219.15, 
with  no  allowance  for  interest  on  investment  and  wear 
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and  tear  on  equipment.  The  average  daily  patronage 
of  this  service  is  from  3,500  to  4,000  in  the  fifteen  schools 
where  it  is  provided.  Especial  pains  are  taken  to  secure 
high  standards  in  cleanliness,  nutritive  value  of  food, 
and  efficiency  in  service,  and  ample  testimony  that  these 
ends  have  been  attained  is  offered  by  reports  made  by  a 
committee  of  head-masters  of  high  schools. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  January, 
1910,  which  provided,  in  substance,  that  no  room  in  a 
public  school-house  in  Boston  should  be  used  as  a  dining 
or  lunch  room  except  under  a  separate  license  for  each 
building,  to  cost  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars;  no  applicant  to  hold  more  than  one  license,  and 
the  license  not  to  extend  for  a  term  of  more  than  one 
year.  This  bill  was  opposed  by  the  School  Committee 
for  various  reasons,  more  especially  because  the  cost  of  the 
license  would  fall  indirectly  upon  the  pupils  themselves 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  food,  or  reducing  the  quantity 
furnished  at  a  stated  price.  The  interest  of  the  School 
Committee  being  solely  in  affording  opportunity  to  the 
pupils  to  purchase  nutritious  and  suitable  food  at  a 
minimum  cost,  it  felt  warranted  in  objecting  to  the 
disturbance  of  an  arrangement  now  perfected,  after 
many  years  of  dissatisfaction  and  experimenting  in 
different  ways,  and  which  meets  with  the  general 
approval  of  those  head-masters  and  teachers  acquainted 
with  its  operation.  Another  and  very  similar  bill  has 
been  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1911,  and  will  be 
opposed  by  the  School  Committee  for  the  same  reasons 
that  governed  its  attitude  with  respect  to  the  former 
bill. 

In  a  number  of  elementary  schools  two-cent  and  one- 
cent  mid-morning  lunches  are  provided  for  the  benefit 
of  anaemic  children,  under  the  auspices  and  management 
of  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  parents' 
associations,  school  principals  and  others. 
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The  first  ''penny  lunches"  were  established  in  the 
Winthrop  School  early  in  1910.  Here  an  assistant  is 
engaged,  without  expense  to  the  city,  and  the  school 
kitchen,  which  is  fully  equipped,  is  used  for  preparing 
the  food.  The  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
cook  the  lunches  for  about  one  hundred  children  three 
times  a  week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  morn- 
ings. The  lunches  for  these  three  days  consist  of  a 
cereal  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  a  cracker,  a  simple 
pudding  (rice),  a  potato  chowder,  or  a  soup.  On 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  a  glass  of  milk  is  served,  with 
a  slice  of  whole  wheat  bread  spread  with  jam  or  peanut 
butter.  On  these  daj'^s,  the  work  being  much  less  than 
on  the  other  three  days  of  the  week,  about  three  hundred 
children  are  served.  The  lunches  are  placed  on  trays, 
and  taken  by  eighth  grade  girls  to  the  rooms,  where  the 
children  eat  them  sitting  in  their  seats.  After  the  lunch 
the  dishes  are  returned  to  the  kitchen  where  they  are 
washed  and  put  away  by  the  members  of  the  cooking 
class.  The  classes  selected  to  have  lunches  every  day 
are  a  third  grade,  a  backward  sixth  grade,  and  an  eighth 
grade,  who  begged  to  have  them.  To  these  may  be 
added  special  children  whose  mothers  are  anxious  to  have 
them  obtain  lunches  because  they  eat  so  little  for  break- 
fast. The  lunches  are  served  and  eaten,  and  the  dishes 
are  washed  and  put  away,  in  the  twenty  minutes  allowed 
for  recess.  The  teacher  in  the  third  grade  reports  that 
she  sees  a  marked  difference  in  her  pupils'  power  of 
work  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  after  the  lunch 
is  eaten.  Each  child  pays  one  cent  for  the  lunch,  which 
covers  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  food. 

DRINKING    FACILITIES    IN    SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

In   October,   1909,  the  School  Committee  requested 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  School  Hygiene  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  drinking  facilities  available  for  children  in 
both  old  and  new  school  buildings,  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  it  deemed  wise  with  respect  to 
providing  entirely  sanitary  facilities  of  this  character. 
In  March  of  1910  the  committee  reported  that  the 
various  school-houses  were  provided  with  faucets  and 
either  tin  or  enamelled  drinking  cups  or  glasses ;  that  in 
three  buildings  jet  fountains  were  installed;  and  that 
in  a  number  of  rooms  the  children  had  been  instructed 
to  bring  their  own  drinking  cups.  The  committee  also 
pointed  out  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  the  common 
drinking  cups,  described  various  experiments  that  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene 
and  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  jet  or  bubble  fountains  capable  of 
meeting  the  necessary  requirements  for  school  use,  and 
made  various  other  recommendations,  including  one 
that  the  Superintendent  issue  a  circular  to  the  various 
school  principals  calling  their  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility of  discontinuing  the  common  drinking  cups,  and 
that  children  attending  buildings  in  which  suitable 
drinking  facilities  were  not  provided  be  encouraged  to 
bring  individual  cups. 

The  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  reported 
that  it  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  installation  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  different  kinds  of  fountains  in  school 
buildings  to  insure  a  fair  test  and  comparison,  and  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  suitable  type  of  fountain  to  install  it 
generally. 

During  the  month  of  April  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  authorizing  the  Board  of  Health  to  prohibit 
in  such  public  places,  vehicles,  or  buildings  as  it  may 
designate,  the  providing  of  a  common  drinking  cup, 
and  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  this  purpose. 
In  July  the  Board  of  Health,  in  accordance  with  the 
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provisions  of  this  act,  adopted  a  regulation  making  it 
unlawful  to  provide  a  common  drinking  cup  in  various 
places,  including  public  schools. 

The  attention  of  all  principals  was  duly  called  to  this 
regulation  and  they  were  asked  to  see  that  no  violation 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  drinking  cups  occurred.  They 
were  further  asked  to  suggest  that  pupils  provide  them- 
selves with  individual  drinking  cups  or  glasses.  The 
Schoolhouse  Commission  has  placed  drinking  fountains 
in  many  of  the  school  buildings,  and  it  is  expected  that 
within  a  short  time  all  the  schools  in  the  city  will  be 
thus  equipped. 

VENTILATION    AND    TEMPERATURE    OF    SCHOOL    ROOMS. 

In  December,  1909,  the  Advisor}^  Committee  on 
School  Hygiene  was  requested  to  consider  and  report  on 
methods  by  which  teachers  can  secure  the  best  ventila- 
tion of  their  class  rooms,  including  the  use  of  open 
windows  in  buildings  in  which  there  is  a  fan  or  plenum 
ventilating  system.  Meanwhile  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  nearly  nineteen  hundred  class 
rooms  disclosed  the  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  rooms 
the  temperature  was  maintained  at  a  degree  both  above 
and  below  that  considered  best  for  health  and  efficiency, 
namely,  sixty-seven  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Orders  amend- 
ing the  regulations  were  then  introduced  and  held  over 
for  consideration  in  the  Board,  substantially  as  follows: 

Pupils  in  elementary  schools  to  be  given  regular  exercises  from  the 
course  of  study  in  physical  education  daily  between  10  o'clock  a.  m.  and 
10.10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  for  a  ten-minute  period  beginning  fifty  minutes 
after  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session. 

Windows  to  be  opened,  top  and  bottom,  during  these  periods  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  ensure  the  thorough  flushing  of  the  room  with  outside  air. 

In  high  schools  the  same  course  with  respect  to  opening  of  windows  to 
be  followed  during  a  ten-minute  setting-up  drill. 

Teachers  required  to  record  temperatures  of  their  rooms  each  session 
in  a  permanent  form,  accessible  for  inspection,  the  reading  and  record  to 
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be  made  at  a  time  midway  between  the  opening  of  the  session  and  the 
time  for  physical  exercises  or  recess. 

Rooms  to  be  thoroughly  flushed  out  with  fresh  air  a  sufficient  portion 
of  each  recess  period  and  of  the  period  allotted  to  physical  exercises. 

Windows  of  each  class  and  dressing  room  to  be  opened  for  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  ten  minutes  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  session. 

Janitors  required  to  air  out  buildings  thoroughly  at  close  of  the  after- 
noon session,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the  evening  session,  if  any. 

Basement  and  lunch  rooms  to  be  thoroughly  aired  out  ten  minutes 
before  the  lunch  period. 

Finally,  that  janitors  be  reminded  that  while  they  are  expected  to  be 
careful  and  economical,  they  are  not  to  save  fuel  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  of  pupils  by  failure  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  "of  heat  and  of 
fresh  air  in  class  rooms. 

In  March  the  Advisory  Committee  on  School  Hygiene 
presented  its  report,  in  which  the  importance  of  providing 
class  rooms  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  outside 
air,  which  can  best  be  done  by  means  of  open  windows, 
was  emphasized,  and  the  formal  adoption  of  the  proposed 
regulations  was  recommended.  The  above  regulations 
were  adopted,  and  an  order  was  also  passed  to  provide 
that  when  so  doing  will  not  reduce  the  temperature  below 
sixty-seven  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  windows  on  at  least 
one  side  of  every  room  shall  be  kept  wide  open. 

The  School  Committee  in  June  requested  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  School  Hygiene  to  take  under  considera- 
tion the  question  of  humidity  of  class  rooms,  the  degree 
desirable,  and  the  best  methods  of  testing  and  maintain- 
ing the  proper  amount,  thus  making  a  lower  degree  of 
temperature  possible  without  interfering  with  safety 
and  comfort. 

SCHOOL    ATHLETICS. 

On  December  20,  1909,  the  Board  passed  an  order 
instructing  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  and  his  assist- 
ants to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the  game  of  football  as 
played  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  to  consider 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  the  methods  of  playing  it  with 
reference  to  the  physical  safety  of  the  players,  and  to 
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make  recommendations  as  to  the  continuance  or  dis- 
continuance of  the  game.  This  report  was  submitted 
in  detail  later  and  the  following  facts  were  presented: 

School  athletics,  as  conducted  in  Boston,  occupy  a 
unique  position.  By  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in 
1907,  the  School  Committee  is  given  full  control  over  all 
school  athletic  organizations.  This  authority  is  exer- 
cised through  the  Superintendent  or  his  representative 
(an  assistant  superintendent)  and  a  committee  from  the 
Head  Masters'  Association.  The  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Committee  assign  to  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene 
general  supervision  and  control  of  all  athletics,  physical 
training,  games,  play,  etc.,  and  charge  him  with  the 
enforcement  of  such  rules  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  school  athletics  as  the  Superintendent,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  may  from 
time  to  time  establish.  Athletics  in  high  schools  are 
conducted  by  special  teachers  appointed  from  a  certified 
list,  in  contrast  to  the  previous  arrangement  whereby 
schools  hired  their  own  athletic  coaches  for  each  branch 
of  sport  and  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  receipts  for  the 
games.  All  schedules  of  games,  selection  of  officials,  etc., 
are  issued  and  made  by  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene. 
This  centralization  of  authority  and  responsibility  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  conduct  of  games,  especially 
football  and  basketball.  The  instructors  in  athletics 
are  given  very  careful  directions  as  to  the  physical  care 
of  boys  participating  in  football,  and  are  also  instructed 
how  to  care  for  players  injured  or  showing  signs  of 
exhaustion. 

With  respect  to  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of 
football  as  a  high  school  sport,  the  report  stated: 

1.  That  the  game  of  football  offers  to  a  large  number 
of  boys  an  opportunity  for  organized  play  and  sport  not 
possible  in  the  fall  of  the  year  by  any  other  game  yet 
perfected. 
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2.  That  Rugby  football  should  not  be  discontinued 
without  offering  in  its  place  a  game  with  which  the  boys 
are  to  a  degree  familiar,  and  which  brings  into  action  the 
many  qualities  of  mind  and  body  consequent  upon 
healthful  out-door  exercise. 

3.  That  the  discontinuance  of  football  among  high 
school  boys  would  leave  a  large  number  of  boys  free  to 
indulge  in  the  worst  form  of  the  game  without  restraint 
and  control, 

4.  That  the  game  of  soccer  football  is  the  only  pos- 
sible substitute  for  Rugby  football  now  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. In  time  this  may  displace  Rugby  football 
because  of  its  superior  opportunities  for  a  greater  number 
of  boys  to  participate  in  this  line  of  sport.  This  substi- 
tution, however,  must  be  one  of  education  and  slow 
growth  rather  than  compulsion. 

5.  The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  is 
now  vested  with  sufficient  authority  for  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  athletics.  The  most  harmonious 
and  active  co-operation  now  exists  in  the  several  high 
schools  for  bettering  the  game  of  football  and  accepting 
it  as  a  most  recreative  sport. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  corps  of  instructors  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  make  football  a  means 
for  out-door  recreation  for  a  large  number  of  boys  of 
high  school  age  who  otherwise  would  not  participate 
in  any  recreation;  and  it  is  believed  that  under  the  condi- 
tions existing  to-day  in  the  management  of  school 
athletics  this  result  is  a  possibility  in  Boston. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  results  of  injuries 
received  and  other  data  relative  to  the  game  of  football: 

1908.  1909.  1910. 

Number  of  players 373  51S  692 

Number  injured 40  20  32 
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Of  the  above  injuries, 

1910. 


Half-back  players  received 

Guards  received 

End  players  received 


1908. 

1909. 

17 

5 

4 

1 

7 

4 

The  tackle  play,  end  run,  and  mass  play  were  the 
usual  plays  causing  injury. 

Baskethall. 

Late  in  the  year  the  athletic  committee  of  the  head- 
masters of  high  schools  recommended  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Basketball  League  in  the  schools.  This 
stand  was  taken  in  view  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  properly  conducting  such  games  and  avoiding  rough- 
ness and  disorder.  The  recommendation  was  duly 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  the  rules  for  school  athletics  were 
amended.     Inter-school  games  are  to  be  prohibited. 

During  the  past  year  the  course  in  physical  education 
for  both  girls  and  boys  in  high  schools  has  been  recon- 
structed. Two  diploma  points  are  credited  each  year 
for  four  years  to  physical  education.  These  eight 
points  are  necessary  for  a  diploma. 

The  reciuirements  for  boys  are  military  drill,  and 
athletics  consisting  of  a  graded  course  in  running,  jump- 
ing, shot-put,  and  swimming,  in  accordance  with  the 
age  and  development  of  the  boy. 

The  course  for  girls  requires  running,  jumping,  swim- 
ming, games,  plays,  out-door  recreation,  in  addition  to 
gymnasium  work  and  folk  dancing.  All  this  instruction 
is  given  by  special  teachers  selected  from  the  eligible 
list.  These  teachers  also  instruct  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  requirements  of  personal  hygiene,  personal  health, 
etc.  As  yet,  public  facilities  are  not  adequate  for  carry- 
ing out  the  requirements  relative  to  swimming.     Never- 
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theless,  pupils  are  urged  to  learn  swimming  during  the 
swimming  season  at  beaches,  and  a  certificate  from 
the  instructors  in  the  Bath  Department,  stating  that  the 
pupil  has  qualified  in  swimming,  is  accepted  and  credited. 

Soccer  Football. 

This  game  has  received  great  encouragement  and 
endorsement  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  for  participating  in  play  wherein  the  players 
are  not  exposed  to  much  danger,  and  where  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  arouse  interest,  to  afford  adequate 
means  of  exercise  and  physical  activities,  etc.,  may  be 
participated  in  by  a  large  rather  than  by  a  limited 
number  of  players. 

During  the  fall  season  of  1910,  forty-four  elementary 
schools  participated  in  soccer  football.  Six  thousand 
four  hundred  boys  played  287  scheduled  games.  There 
were  no  accidents. 

These  games,  as  well  as  other  playground  activities 
indulged  in  by  the  elementary  school  pupils,  are  carried 
on  by  sub-masters  of  the  elementary  schools  appointed 
by  the  School  Committee  and  compensated  for  this 
extra  work.  The  result  has  been  a  greater  use  of  public 
playgrounds  than  heretofore.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  playground  scheme  as  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  School  Hygiene. 

The  arrangement  relative  to  the  control  of  public 
playgrounds  existing  between  the  School  Committee 
and  the  Park  Commission,  has  worked  smoothly  and 
entirely  satisfactorily  and  there  has  been  no  friction  or 
lack  of  co-operation,  more  or  less  incidental  when  two 
municipal  departments  are  jointly  concerned. 

newsboys'  trial  board. 
The  report  of  the   Supervisor  of   Licensed   Minors, 
appended  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Pubhc  Schools  (School  Document  No.  10,  1910),  con- 
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tains  an  account  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Newsboys'  Trial  Board  which,  briefly,  were 
as  follows :  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  newsboys  of  Boston 
held  in  Keith's  Theatre,  June  17,  1910,  a  resolve  was 
adopted  in  favor  of  establishing  such  a  board  to  deal 
with  newsboy  first  offenders,  and  inviting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  public  departments  concerned.  The  School 
Committee  expressed  its  hearty  sympathy  with  this 
proposition,  and  at  its  meetings  held  on  September  12 
and  October  3,  1910,  adopted  the  following  plan  of 
organization  for  a  Newsboys'  Trial  Board: 

1.  The  Trial  Board  shall  consist  of  five  members,  as 
follows:  Two  adults,  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
School  Committee,  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  October 
15,  1910,  and  three  newsboys  elected  annually  from  the 
number  of  newsboy  captains.  Annually,  in  September, 
on  a  day  designated  by  the  Superintendent,  newsboy 
captains  shall  be  elected  in  each  school  or  district  having 
ten  or  more  licensed  newsboys  in  attendance. 

2.  All  licensed  newsboys  attending  the  public  schools 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  preparation  of  the  ballot 
and  the  mode,  manner  and  place  of  election  shall  be 
decided  by  an  official  or  officials  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  election  shall  be 
decided  by  plurality  vote. 

3.  If  any  newsboy  judge  resigns  or  moves  out  of  the 
city,  the  remaining  judges  shall  appoint  a  newsboy  to 
serve  for  the  unexpired  term. 

4.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at  the 
Boston  Newsboys'  Club,  277  Tremont  street,  and  the 
mode,  manner  and  method  of  procedure  and  time  of 
meetings  of  the  Trial  Board,  shall  be  established  by  the 
Board  itself. 

5.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  investigate,  make 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  School  Committee 
for  all  violations  of  newsboy  licenses. 
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6.  The  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  shall  be  author- 
ized in  his  discretion  to  bring  his  complaints  before  this 
Board  instead  of  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  Police 
Commissioner  shall  be  requested  to  instruct  the  officer 
now  specially  detailed  for  these  offences  to  co-operate  in 
so  far  as  feasible  with  this  Board. 

7.  The  Board  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  news- 
boys attending  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

8.  The  newsboy-judges  shall  be  paid  fifty  cents  (50c.) 
for  their  attendance  at  each  of  the  official  sessions  of  the 
Board. 

An  election  was  duly  held  on  November  8,  1910,  by  the 
newsboys  licensed  by  the  School  Committee,  and  three 
of  the  newsboy  captains,  Harry  Hornstein,  Louis  Gray, 
and  Jacob  Rosen,  were  elected  to  serve  as  judges  of  the 
Trial  Board.  The  School  Committee  on  its  part  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Mitchell  Freiman,  chief  judge,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  I.  Peckham,  judge,  both  of  whom  have  long 
been  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  of  this 
city.  The  judges  themselves  selected  a  clerk  of  the 
Board,  and  the  School  Committee  passed  an  order  that 
each  of  the  newsboy  judges  and  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
be  paid  fifty  cents  for  each  session  of  the  Board  at  which 
they  are  in  attendance. 

The  five  judges  of  the  Trial  Board  were  duly  installed 
in  office  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  the  Newsboys' 
Club  on  November  15,  1910,  by  Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker, 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  who  said  that  the  court  he  repre- 
sented welcomed  the  establishment  of  the  new  Board, 
believing  it  would  provide  a  means  of  valuable  training 
in  the  principles  of  self-government  by  the  boys  con- 
cerned, and  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  petty 
offences  that  would  otherwise  come  before  the  courts 
for  settlement. 

The  cases  coming  before  the  Trial  Board  are  interest- 
ing   and    varied.     The    complaints  range    from  selling 
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without  a  badge,  or  after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or 
selling  on  street  cars,  to  bad  conduct,  irregular  school 
attendance,  gambling  or  smoking.  The  dispositions 
of  these  cases  vary  from  reprimands  and  warnings  to 
probation  or  suspension  of  license  for  a  definite  period, 
or  complete  revocation  of  license.  In  this  and  in  other 
directions  the  Trial  Board  has  been  an  effective  factor 
for  good.  It  is  significant  also  that  a  number  of  parents 
whose  children  have  appeared  before  the  Trial  Board 
have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  interest  taken 
in  offending  minors,  and  have  shown  their  desire  to  assist 
the  Board  in  its  disposition  of  such  cases. 

Recently  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  in  com- 
pany with  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Trial  Board  made  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  streets  of  the  central  district  of  the  city  during  the 
busiest  selling  hours  for  the  new^sboys.  Only  five  boys 
were  discovered  to  be  without  their  badges,  only  one  or 
two  instances  of  boys  selling  on  street  cars  were  noted, 
and  not  a  single  boy  was  found  selling  papers  without 
a  license. 


USE   OF   SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS   BY   OTHER   MUNICIPAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

The  School  Committee  for  a  number  of  years  has 
pursued  a  very  liberal  policy  with  respect  to  granting 
t'he  use  of  accommodations  in  school  buildings  for  vari- 
ous municipal  and  educational  purposes.  Such  use, 
however,  involves  considerable  cost  for  heat  and  light, 
which  falls  entirely  and  exclusively  upon  the  School 
Committee  whose  finances  are  completely  separate  and 
apart  from  other  city  accounts.  For  several  years  the 
free  use  of  school  halls  has  been  allowed  the  Music 
Department  for  the  giving  of  municipal  concerts;  the 
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Election  Department  has  been  granted  privileges  in 
various  school-houses  for  polling  places,  and  the  Librarj- 
Department  has  also  occupied  school  quarters  for  its 
accommodation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  School  Com- 
mittee has  occupied  to  a  very  limited  extent  accom- 
modations in  buildings  other  than  school-houses  which 
are  the  property  of  the  city. 

The  School  Committee,  feeling  that  this  situation  by 
which  a  considerable  expense  was  imposed  upon  its 
finances  ought  not  properly  to  be  continued,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Mayor  and  of  the  Finance  Commission 
to  the  matter,  and  requested  the  latter  to  express  its 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  School  Committee 
should  receive  compensation  for  the  use  of  school 
premises  by  other  municipal  departments.  The  com- 
mission replied  affirmatively  on  the  proposition,  but 
recommended  that  during  the  current  year,  in  order  to 
avoid  disarrangement  of  the  finances  of  various  city 
departments,  the  School  Committee  should  not  go 
beyond  the  establishment  of  the  principle  and  the  rate 
to  be  charged,  and  that  no  actual  payment  be  exacted 
until  the  fiscal  year  1911-12. 

The  School  Committee  accepted  this  opinion  and 
recommendation,  and  took  up  with  the  various  depart- 
ments concerned  the  establishment  of  proper  rates. 
It  was  found  difficult,  however,  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
agreement  as  to  the  tariff  to  be  established  with  other 
municipal  departments,  and  in  November  an  order 
was  passed  by  the  School  Committee  requesting  the 
Finance  Commission  to  recommend  rental  rates  to  be 
paid  by  other  departments  to  the  School  Committee, 
and  by  the  School  Committee  to  other  departments,  in 
such  cases  as  are  herein  referred  to.  The  Finance 
Commission  has  the  matter  under  consideration,  but 
has  not  yet  reported  its  conclusions. 
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CENTRAL   CLERICAL   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  changes 
leading  away  from  educational  rigidity  as  expressed 
in  an  early  school  system  having  but  one  general  purpose, 
and  apparently  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  pupils 
must  fit  the  system  rather  than  that  the  system  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  different  classes  of 
pupils.  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  are  illustrations  of  the 
gradual  breaking  away  from  traditions,  and  of  the 
earnest  and  increasing  effort  that  goes  on  to  provide 
the  kind  and  variety  of  instruction  necessary  to 
meet  the  ever-changing,  ever-advancing  needs  of  the 
public. 

Even  now  there  is  a  wide  latitude  of  choice  open  for 
graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  who  are  able  to 
continue  their  education  in  secondary  schools,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  It  is  claimed  by  some  who  profess 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
direct  a  boy  into  the  channel  in  which  he  is  best  fitted 
to  succeed  in  later  life;  that  the  future  lawyer,  business 
man,  or  engineer  can  be  discovered  in  embryo  as  he 
emerges  from  the  elementary  school,  and  that  he  can 
be  directed  in  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue  with  cer- 
tainty and  despatch.  Others  are  not  so  sanguine,  and 
regard  it  as  of  greater  importance  that  secondary  schools 
of  various  types  shall  be  maintained  and  so  correlated 
as  to  facilitate  easy  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  to  the 
other,  so  that  a  boy  who  finds  himself  "in  the  wrong 
pew,"  so  to  speak,  may  change  to  another  school  without 
loss  of  progress  and  consequent  discouragement. 

A  considerable  number  of  high  school  pupils  elect  to 
pursue  the  so-called  commercial  branches  in  their  schools, 
while  the  applications  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
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of  Commerce  are  far  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the 
school.  Instruction  in  commercial  subjects  is  also 
sought  by  large  numbers  in  correspondence  schools, 
commercial  and  business  colleges,  and  other  private  or 
semi-public  institutions.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  large  and  probably  increasing  demand  for 
this  kind  of  instruction,  which  is  only  in  part  met  by 
the  present  public  school  facilities.  Another  step  was, 
therefore,  taken  during  the  past  year  in  the  broadening 
of  the  field  of  secondary  public  school  instruction. 

In  February  the  Superintendent  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Clerical  High  School,  to  be 
in  session  from  9  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.  during  twelve 
months  in  the  year.  The  following  distinctive  features 
were  planned  for  this  school: 

1.  Highly  specialized  w^ork  for  vocational  ends. 

2.  Provision  for  as  rapid  advancement  as  the  ability 
of  each  pupil  will  permit. 

3.  Graduation  dependent  upon  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  degree  of  proficiency,  regardless  of  length  of 
attendance. 

At  the  meeting  oi  the  Committee  held  on  February 
7,  1910,  an  order  was  passed  to  establish  such  a  school 
to  begin  on  July  11,  1910,  and  at  a  later  meeting  the 
following  general  plan  for  its  conduct  was  submitted  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents: 

1.  That  pupils,  residents  of  Boston,  who  have  successfully  completed 
two  years  of  the  high  school  course  be  admitted  to  the  school  in  the  order 
of  application. 

2.  That  the  subjects  taught  be  as  follows : 

(a)  English,  including  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  para- 
graphing, letter  forms,  technical  terms,  and  commercial  cor- 
respondence in  general. 

(6)     Bookkeeping. 

(c)  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

(d)  Phonography. 
(c)     TypewTiting. 
(/)      Penmanship. 
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(g)     Filing  and  cataloguing,  and  use  of  office  machines  in  secretarial 
work. 

3.  That  these  subjects  be  presented  with  the  object  in  view  of  preparing 
pupils  for  commercial  or  secretarial  work. 

4.  That  much  freedom  be  allowed  pupils  in  the  selection  of  subjects  of 
study,  and  that  these  subjects,  so  far  as  possible,  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
pupils'  individual  needs. 

5.  That  pupils  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  ability  and  application 
will  permit,  and  that  a  certificate  be  granted  at  any  time  that  the  subject 
is  satisfactorily  completed. 

6.  That  the  work  of  the  school  be  decidedly  practical  and  such  as  will 
acquaint  the  pupils  with  up-to-date  business  methods  that  may  be  made 
of  immediate  value  to  them  in  business  pursuits. 


In  June,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  finances  of  the  Committee  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  would  not  admit  the  opening  of  this  school,  and 
the  order  establishing  it  was  reluctantly  rescinded.  The 
plan  has  been  by  no  means  abandoned,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  new  school  will  be  in  actual  operation  at  an 
early  date. 

While  the  initial  expense  of  providing  such  a  school 
with  proper  equipment  and  suitable  accommodations 
will  probably  be  large,  it  should  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  present  list  of  specializing  high  schools,  and 
not  only  will  it  relieve  to  some  extent  the  present  over- 
crowding in  these  schools,  but  it  is  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  instructing  its  pupils 
because  of  its  intensive  and  shorter  course.  Again, 
as  its  sessions  will  continue  throughout  the  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  this  school  will  afford  valuable  oppor- 
tunities to  active,  energetic,  and  earnest  pupils  to  secure 
a  degree  of  proficiency  in  commercial  subjects,  such  as 
bookkeeping  and  stenography,  that  will  materially  aid 
them  to  obtain  employment  at  greater  compensation 
and  in  more  important  positions  than  they  would  other- 
wise be  likely  to  secure  except  perhaps  at  considerable 
cost  to  themselves  or  to  their  parents. 
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WATER. 

Early  in  February,  1910,  notice  was  received  from 
his  Honor  Mayor  Fitzgerald  that  he  had  returned  to 
the  policy  in  vogue  prior  to  1900  with  respect  to  the 
consumption  of  water,  and  would  require  the  School 
Committee  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  water  consumed  in 
the  buildings  under  its  charge.  The  sum  of  $20,000  was 
named  by  the  Mayor  and  assented  to  by  the  Committee 
as  a  proper  amount  to  be  paid  for  this  service,  and  this 
amount  was  included  as  one  of  the  items  in  the  budget 
for  the  year.  Subsequently,  the  Mayor  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  School  Committee  stating  that 
he  had  learned  that  this  unexpected  and  serious  addition 
to  the  anticipated  expenditures  for  the  year  had  occa- 
sioned a  serious  disarrangement  of  school  finances,  and 
possibly  would  entail  the  curtailment  or  abandonment 
of  certain  educational  activities.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  jNIayor  remitted  the  proposed  charge  for 
water,  with  the  understanding  that  next  year  all  school 
buildings  shall  be  equipped  with  meters,  and  bills 
rendered  at  the  regular  rate  for  the  quantity  of  water 
consumed  therein. 

The  School  Committee  very  gratefully  accepted  this 
proposition  and  expressed  its  appreciation  to  the  Mayor 
for  his  action.  The  $20,000  appropriated  to  meet  the 
cost  of  water  was  transferred  to  meet  the  cost  of  text- 
books, and  it  was  found  possible  also  to  comply  partially 
with  the  Mayor's  suggestion  that  this  $20,000  be  directed 
to  playground  activities,  by  refraining  from  making 
deductions  in  this  direction  that  would  have  been  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  proposed  charge  for  water. 

EXTENDED    USE    OF    SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

A  more  general  use  of  the  school  plant  for  lectures, 
concerts,   social   and   educational   activities   of  various 
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kinds  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  is  earnestly  advocated 
by  many  organizations  and  individuals  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  civic  advancement,  and  who  give  gener- 
ously of  time,  energy,  and  money  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  in  many  different  directions. 

With  all  this  desire  and  effort  to  make  the  school 
buildings  serve  a  broader  and  more  useful  purpose  the 
School  Committee  is  in  hearty  sympathy  and  it  feels 
that  it  has  done  much  to  encourage  and  sustain  such 
projects.  The  regulations  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee governing  the  use  of  the  buildings  for  other 
than  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  are  very  liberal 
and  comprehensive.  The  use  of  accommodations  in 
school  buildings  for  many  purposes  is  granted  without 
any  charge  for  rent,  light,  or  heat,  and  the  charges  when 
exacted  for  light  and  heat  are  based  upon  the  estimated 
actual  cost  to  the  city  for  these  items,  and  not  at  all 
with  any  idea  of  making  a  profit  thereon.  Generally 
speaking,  a  charge  is  made  for  janitor  service  whenever 
such  service  is  required  beyond  a  limited  time  immedi- 
ately following  the  close  of  the  daily  school  session,  and 
for  purposes  not  directly  and  closely  connected  with 
school  work,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  duties 
required  to  be  performed  by  janitors  are  very  carefully 
defined  by  rule.  For  example,  class  rooms  must  be  swept 
a  certain  number  of  times  a  week;  halls  and  corridors 
must  be  cleaned  a  definite  number  of  times.  In  short, 
janitors  are  required  to  do  a  definite  amount  of  work, 
and  for  this  work  they  are  paid  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  that  is  automatic  in  its  workings  and  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  work  required.  The  buildings 
and  grounds  are  carefully  measured  to  ascertain  the  area 
that  is  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  application  of  the 
schedule  to  the  measurements  determines  absolutely  the 
compensation  that  the  janitor  receives.  Thus,  if  addi- 
tional duties  are  imposed  upon  any  janitor  because  of 
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the  occupancy  of  the  building  under  his  charge  for  other 
than  regular  school  purposes,  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid 
therefor,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  the 
work  for  nothing.  In  other  words,  schoolhouse  janitors 
are  not  paid  simply  for  being  janitors  and  doing  whatever 
work  may  be  required  to  keep  their  buildings  open  and 
in  condition  for  occupancy  whenever  their  use  is  required, 
but  are  employed  to  do  certain  specific  work  and  are  paid 
accordingly. 

The  argument  is  often  advanced  that  as  the  school 
plant  belongs  to  the  public  very  liberal  and  extensive 
use  of  it  should  be  permitted  without  expense  to  the 
users.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  expense  of  such  use 
falls  not  upon  the  municipality  as  a  whole,  but  directly 
and  exclusively  upon  the  School  Committee  whose 
finances  are  separate  and  apart  from  all  other  city 
departments.  The  expenditure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  fuel  and  light  is  over  $150,000  per  annum, 
and  any  considerable  additional  use  of  the  school 
plant  will  largely  increase  this  amount.  Therefore, 
while  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  those  who  wish 
to  go  further  in  the  direction  of  using  the  school 
buildings  for  various  commendable  purposes,  the  School 
Committee  cannot  afford  to  assume  the  entire  cost 
involved.  It  has,  however,  added  materially  during 
the  past  year  to  its  expense  in  this  direction.  For 
example,  each  Parents'  Association  has  been  allowed  to 
hold  three  meetings  absolutely  without  cost,  even  for 
janitor  service,  and  broad  privileges  have  been  granted 
to  local  Improvement  Associations,  Alumni  Associa- 
tions, and  other  organizations  somewhat  directly  related 
to  the  school  system. 

Observance  of  Independence  Day. 
In  September,   1909,  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  Mayor  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  in  formulating  plans  for  a  safer  and  more  appro- 
priate celebration  of  Independence  Day  than  had  been 
customary  in  former  years.  The  Committee  at  once 
stated  its  cordial  willingness  to  co-operate  in  this  direction, 
and  appointed  one  of  its  members,  Doctor  Scannell,  a 
committee  to  formulate  and  report  plans  that  would 
result  in  a  safer  and  saner  observance  of  public  holidays, 
and  especially  of  June  17  and  July  4,  the  two  days  on 
which  accidents  incident  to  public  celebrations  most 
frequently  occur. 

In  presenting  this  matter  to  the  public  Doctor 
Scannell  had  the  active  co-operation  of  ten  physicians. 
Under  systematic  organization,  addresses  were  delivered 
to  every  Parents'  Association  in  Boston  and  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Boston  schools,  impressing  upon  all  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  various  Improvement  Associations  and  the 
Labor  Unions  were  obtained.  Appeal  was  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  passage  of  restrictive  legislation  in 
the  matter  of  blank  cartridges,  firecrackers,  etc.,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  was 
secured. 

An  AuxiHary  Committee  of  the  Boston  1915  Saner 
Fourth  Committee  was  formed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  executive  director,  to  co-operate 
with  the  civic  authorities. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  of  Doctor  Scannell,  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  dangers  of  the  present  method  of 
celebrating  the  holidays  were  sent  to  teachers  of  the 
public  schools,  and  the  attention  of  the  teaching  force 
was  called  to  the  attitude  of  the  School  Committee  in  the 
matter.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to  use  their  best 
and  strongest  influence  to  arouse  a  sentiment  among 
the  children  against  existing  methods  of  celebrating. 
Principals  were  urged  to  organize  throughout  their  dis- 
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tricts  a  crusade  for  a  saner  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  the  17th  of  June. 

The  final  passage  of  Chapter  565  of  the  Acts  of  1910 
by  the  Legislature,  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
certain  pistols  and  explosives,  and  to  authorize  the 
making  of  regulations  relative  to  fireworks  and  fire- 
crackers," together  with  the  aid  of  the  general  public 
sentiment  which  had  been  aroused,  resulted  in  a  very 
material  change  in  the  character  of  the  celebration  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  largely  reduced  number  of 
cases  of  personal  injury  on  that  day,  as  compared  with 
former  years,  showed  conclusively  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  new  method  of  celebration. 

RATING    AND    PROMOTION    OF   JANITORS. 

The  poHcy  that  has  been  followed  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  which  has  given  general  satisfaction,  of 
advancing  janitors  already  in  the  service  to  larger  and 
more  important  buildings  as  opportunity  offered,  and 
putting  new  men  in  the  smaller  buildings,  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  found  desir- 
able, however,  to  modify  somewhat  the  plan  for  marking 
janitors  that  was  adopted  last  year  and  which  determines 
their  fitness  for  promotion. 

The  original  plan  provided  that  both  the  Schoolhouse 
Custodian  and  the  principal  should  mark  each  janitor 
twice  a  year  on  a  scale  of  one  thousand  points.  The 
difficulty  with  this  plan  arose  from  the  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  principals  as  to  the  mark  to  be  given  for 
excellent  service,  and  the  impossibility  of  establishing  an 
exact  and  uniform  method  of  marking.  The  result  was 
that  because  of  this  lack  of  uniformity  some  excellent 
janitors  failed  of  promotion,  while  others  succeeded 
because  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  marked  by 
principals  who  were  more  liberal  than  others  in  their 
ideas  of  the  marks  to  be  given  for  really  excellent  service. 
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To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  insure  a  greater  uni- 
formity and  equality  of  opportunity,  the  following 
revised  schedule  was  adopted,  which  it  is  anticipated 
will  be  found  free  from  the  objections  that  arose  under 
the  operation  of  the  former  plan: 

To  ascertain  the  rating  of  a  janitor  on  a  scale  of  1,000  points,  multiply 
the  total  of  the  marks  given  by  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  for  each 
factor  by  the  indicated  multiplier,  and  the  sum  of  the  amounts  thus 
determined,  divided  by  10,  will  produce  the  rating  of  the  janitor  in 
points. 

Scale  of  100. 


Schoolhouse 
Custodian. 


Multiplier. 


Total 
Points. 


Care  of  building  above  basement . 

Care  of  basement ; 

Care  of  sanitaries 

Care  of  grounds 


Care  and  operation  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing apparatus 


Estimate  of  character . 
Length  of  service .... 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100^ 


25 
5 
5 
5 

30 
10 
20 


2,500 
500 
500 
500 

3,000 
1,000 
2,000 


Totals. 


100 


10,000 


*  This  mark  to  be  given  to  janitor  longest  in  service,  when  promotions  are  under  con- 
sideration.    Other  candidates  in  proportion. 

Principals'  markings  to  be  on  the  plan  of  Excellent,  Good,  Passable, 
Unsatisfactory. 

No  janitor  who  has  a  rating  of  less  than  640  points  by  the  Schoolhouse 
Custodian,  exclusive  of  length  of  service,  and  a  mark  of  Unsatisfactory 
by  the  principal,  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion. 

Markings  to  be  made  in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  and  copies 
thereof  furnished  janitors  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  remedy  their  failings  before  the  next  marking. 


TRIAL    BOARD    FOR   JANITORS. 

In  a  school  system  employing  more  than  two  hundred 
janitors  the  occurrence  of  occasional  complaints  against 
individuals  is  unavoidable.     In  order  to  provide  a  means 
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by  which  such  matters  may  be  handled  fairly  and 
expeditiously,  and  without  unnecessaril}^  burdening  the 
members  of  the  School  Committee,  a  Trial  Board  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary,  the  Business  Agent,  and  a  school 
janitor,  the  latter  being  elected  by  his  associates,  was 
established  early  in  June.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Board 
to  hear  charges  preferred  against  any  janitor,  engineer, 
or  matron,  and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  School  Committee.  Its  decisions  as  to 
questions  of  fact  are  final,  but  appeals  from  its  recom- 
mendations may  be  made  to  the  School  Committee. 

During  the  year  the  Trial  Board  has  had  four  cases 
referred  to  it  for  consideration.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
charges  were  found  not  to  be  sustained.  In  the  three 
remaining  cases  the  janitors  were  found  to  be  at  fault, 
and  the  penalties  recommended  by  the  Trial  Board, 
which  varied  from  suspension  for  a  definite  period  with- 
out pay,  to  censure  and  withholding  of  opportunity  for 
promotion  for  a  year,  were  in  each  instance  sustained  by 
the  School  Committee.  So  far  there  has  been  no  appeal 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Trial  Board,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  this  method  of  dealing  with 
complaints  is  acceptable  to  the  janitor  force  as  a  whole. 

EVENING    CLASSES    FOR   JANITORS. 

A  number  of  new  courses  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Evening  Industrial  School  conducted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee as  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
a  share  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  school  now 
being  borne  by  the  Commonwealth. 

One  of  these  new  courses  has  been  established  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  school  janitors,  and  relates  to  the 
subject  of  fuel,  including  its  kinds,  distribution,  the 
principles  governing  its  combustion,  and  the  operation 
of  various  types  of  heating  and  power  plants  wdth 
economy  and  efficiency.     The  instruction  in  this  course 
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is  given  by  recognized  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  Board 
of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners,  and  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  is  being  pursued  by  some  fifty  school  janitors. 
The  class  meets  two  evenings  each  week  during  the 
evening  school  term,  and  will  have  twenty-nine  lessons. 
The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house,  in  which  this 
course  is  being  conducted,  is  especially  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  being  equipped  with  an  up-to-date  power  plant 
consisting  of  three  water  tube  boilers  of  140  horse  power 
each,  two  150  horse  power,  high  speed  engines,  with 
two  100-kilowatt  direct  connected  generators.  There 
are  also  numerous  pumps,  steam  traps,  separators, 
switchboards,  motors,  etc. 

A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  establishment  of 
what  will  practically  be  a  training  school  for  janitors, 
in  that  new  men  on  entering  the  service  will  be  placed 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  experienced  men, 
who  will  instruct  them  in  the  details  of  their  work,  and 
thus  fit  them  to  handle  efficiently  the  various  types  of 
heating  apparatus  installed  in  school  buildings. 

RELATIONS    OF    COMMITTEE    WITH    JANITORS. 

It  was  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
to  receive  at  their  final  meeting  a  communication  from 
the  Janitors'  Association  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
the  association  for  the  even  justice  and  fair  treatment 
received  by  the  janitors  during  the  year,  and  assuring 
the  two  retiring  members,  Mr.  Magenis  and  Doctor 
Scannell,  of  the  cordial  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
association. 

ITALIAN-SPEAKING    TRUANT    OFFICER. 

For  a  number  of  years  urgent  representations  have 
been  made  by  representatives  of  the  Italian  portion  of 
the  community  that  it  was  important,  in  fact  practically 
essential,  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating 
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to  school  attendance  in  certain  sections  of  the  city,  to 
have  an  ItaUan-speaking  truant  officer  employed,  prefer- 
ably one  acquainted  with  the  numerous  Italian  dialects 
which  are  not  easily  if  at  all  understood  by  one 
acquainted  only  with  pure  Italian.  The  School  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  addition  to  the 
truant  officer  force  of  one  having  the  qualifications 
described  would  be  on  the  whole  desirable,  and  after  some 
delay  incident  to  the  establishing  of  a  suitable  list  of 
eligibles  appointed  a  duly  certified  candidate  to  the 
position,  who  has  been  assigned  to  service  in  the  schools 
of  the  North  End,  where  the  major  part  of  the  Italian- 
speaking  population  resides. 

FINANCE    COMMISSION    INVESTIGATION. 

An  extended  investigation  of  the  entire  public  school 
system  of  administration  and  finances  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Finance  Commission  and  is  now  in  progress. 
It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  this  investigation 
meets  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  result  of  which  it  awaits  with  interest.  If, 
as  has  been  alleged,  the  School  Committee  is  extrava- 
gant, the  fact  should  be  ascertained  and  the  fault 
corrected  as  speedily  as  may  be.  The  School  Committee 
knows,  however,  that  its  affairs  are  conducted  honestly 
and,  it  believes,  economically  and  efficiently.  An 
investigation  of  the  character  undertaken  by  the  Finance 
Commission  should  disclose  the  actual  facts  beyond 
question.  

Arthur  I.  Fiske,  head-master  of  the  PubKc  Latin 
School,  died  February  19,  1910.  He  was  born  on 
August  19,  1848,  at  HoUiston,  Mass.,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  city  as  a  master  in  the  Public  Latin 
School  on  September  5,  1873,  a  position  he  filled  with 
consummate  skill;    on  January  6,  1902,  he  was  elected 
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to  the  head-mastership  of  that  school,  the  most  ancient 
pubhc  school  in  America,  the  position  to  which  he  was 
thus  assigned  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
school  system. 

During  his  thirty-six  years  of  service,  the  sincere 
devotion  to  his  duties  which  he  displayed,  his  zeal  and 
efficiency,  his  genial  and  unassuming  personality,  all 
combined  to  merit  and  to  win  for  him  the  high  regard 
of  his  associates  and  pupils.  The  fruits  of  his  work 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  life  are  his  worthy  memorials. 


Robert  E.  Burke,  assistant  superintendent,  died  as 
the  result  of  a  lamentable  accident  on  June  27,  1910, 
which  brought  to  an  untimely  close  a  career  full  of 
promise.  Mr.  Burke  was  born  in  Boston  on  March  28, 
1874,  and  first  entered  the  Boston  school  service  in 
November,  1896,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Bigelow  Even- 
ing School.  In  February,  1900,  he  was  appointed  a 
junior-master  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and 
on  February  10,  1904,  he  became  a  master  in  the  Normal 
School.  On  January  14,  1907,  he  resigned  from  this 
position  on  his  election  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Mr.  Burke's  intellectual  ability  and  personal  qualities 
enabled  him  to  rise  rapidly  in  his  chosen  profession,  and 
by  each  successive  step  he  demonstrated  his  fitness  for 
more  responsible  duties.  He  failed  in  nothing  that  he 
undertook,  and  especially  in  the  position  that  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  showed  a  breadth  of  con- 
ception, grasp  of  details,  and  intellectual  attainments 
of  no  small  order. 

N.  Hosea  Whittemore,  master  emeritus  of  the 
Mary  Hemenway  District,  died  on  September  10,  1910. 
Mr.  Whittemore  was  born  in  Boston  on  August  18,  1838, 
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and  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Tileston  School  in 
]\Iattapan  on  December  6,  1875,  with  the  rank  of  usher. 
On  September  25,  1877,  he  was  appointed  usher  in  the 
Quincy  School,  later  becoming  first  sub-master  in  the 
same  school.  In  March,  1881,  he  was  elected  principal  of 
the  Harris  District  in  Dorchester,  which  became  the 
]\Iary  Hemenway  District  in  1898,  when  the  present 
building  bearing  that  name  was  completed.  He  retired 
from  active  service  in  ilugust,  1910,  having  reached  the 
retirement  age  of  seventy  years. 

His  service  as  a  school  principal  was  long  and  efficient. 
Keenly  sensible  of  his  responsibilities,  he  devoted  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  his  best  energies,  his  faithful 
attention.  He  neglected  nothing  that  concerned  the 
interests  of  his  pupils,  and  won  and  held  their  loyal  sup- 
port. His  relations  with  his  teachers  and  with  the 
parents  in  his  district  were  close  and  cordial,  and  his 
faithful  service  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


J.  Willard  Brown,  master  emeritus  of  the  Emerson 
District,  died  on  December  6,  1910.  He  was  born  in 
Abington,  Mass.,  May  21,  1839.  He  became  a  sub- 
master  in  the  Emerson  District  on  October  12,  1874; 
principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  (later  named  the  Robert  G. 
Shaw)  District  October  1,  1890,  with  the  rank  of  sub- 
master;  and  master  of  the  Emerson  District  February 
24,  1891,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment, under  the  seventy-year  age  hmit  rule,  on  August 
31,  1910. 

Mr.  Brown's  life  was  one  of  especial  devotion  to  duty 
and  high  ideals.  Not  only  was  he  an  efficient  school- 
master, but  he  was  also  an  ardent  patriot,  with  a  record 
of  faithful  and  valuable  service  in  the  Civil  War  and  in 
various  expeditions  conducted  by  the  government 
against  hostile  Indians.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
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was  department  commander,  Massachusetts  G.  A.  R. 
He  was  thoroughly  conscientious  in  every  duty  he  under- 
took in  the  service  of  the  government,  of  his  church,  and 
of  his  school;  a  brave  soldier,  a  good  citizen,  an  excel- 
lent teacher.  The  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  was 
universally  held  were  no  more  than  his  due. 


The  School  Committee  deems  it  proper  and  appro- 
priate to  include  in  this  report  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  James  A.  McDonald,  who  died 
on  December  7,  1910,  after  many  years  of  faithful  and 
efficient  service  on  former  School  Committees  of  Boston 
and  of  Charlestown. 

The  respect  and  esteem  in  which  Dr.  McDonald  was 
held  by  his  neighbors  and  friends  in  Charlestown,  and 
the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him,  w^re  no  less  than  he 
enjoyed  from  his  associates  in  official  life.  His  absolute 
integrity  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  school  system  were  never  questioned,  while  his 
personal  characteristics,  his  warm-heartedness,  his 
loyalty  in  friendship,  were  such  as  to  endear  him  to  those 
with  whom  he  came  into  personal  contact. 


DA.VID  A.  ELLIS,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  E.  BROCK. 
JOSEPH   LEE. 
JAMES   P.  MAGENIS. 
DAVID  D.  SCANNELL,  M.  D. 
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